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THE CRUCIAL TEST OF THE LEAGUE. 


T has become a commonplace to say that the events which 

we are now witnessing constitute the crucial test of the 

League of Nations. It may be worth while to examine 
into this statement and to inquire wherein precisely this test 
consists. It is all the more desirable to do so since the view 
that is now commonly held in Great Britain about the 
character and functions of the League is by no means univer- 
sally held by other members, even in Western Europe. 

The first issue which is being put to the test is as to whether 
the League is an alliance or something essentially different 
from an alliance. There has always been a school of thought 
which has looked upon the League as a decorative facade 
behind which the play of alliances, as practised in the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries, would go on as before, 
perhaps even less subject to observation and disturbance, 
There have, indeed, been several treaties signed within the 
last fifteen years—some of them solemnly registered at the 
League and published in its Treaty Series—which gave frank 
expression to this point of view, entailing as they did obliga- 
tions, such as neutrality in certain circumstances, that were 
plainly incompatible with the Covenant. The recent votes 
in the Council and the Assembly brought this issue to a head. 
Of the three satellites of Italy who dissented from their 
fellow members, Albania was the most explicit. Her repre- 
sentative stated outright that the treaty of alliance between 
his country and Italy prevented him from associating himself 
with the action about to be taken under the Covenant by his 
fellow members. In saying so, he put the claims of alliance 
above the claims of the Covenant and broke his faith to his 
fellow members, since the Covenant expressly provides that 
its obligations should be overriding. But he was only express- 
ing in blunt terms a doctrine which has been widely espoused 
in recent weeks in the Press of many Continental countries, 
where the claims of “ friendship” have been put in the 
balance against the claims of treaty obligation. The same 
doctrine even found expression in certain official declarations 
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after the Italian violation of the Covenant had been placed on 
record, 

Such utterances show how extremely difficult it is, in a 
world consisting of a limited number of states and a still more 
limited number of Great Powers, to establish an international 
system on a basis of principle. The vice of the old jingoism 
lay in following the doctrine “ My country, right or wrong.” 
The vice of the alliance system lies in thinking in terms of 
“ My ally, right or wrong.” In other words, the members of 
the League, in doing their work of justice under the Covenant, 
find it hard to put the traditional bandage over their eyes. 
Perhaps the mood of some of those who have been foremost 
in carrying out their duty is best expressed in the bon mot 
attributed to one of them at Geneva, who is reported to have 
said that he only succeeded in doing his work in the Sanctions 
Committees by refusing to allow himself to think of Italy and 
substituting for her an anonymous aggressor. This is better 
doctrine than that of those who are only supporting the 
League on the present occasion as a sort of dress rehearsal for 
future action against Germany. If Germany should violate 
the Covenant she would incur sanctions and the British people 
would assuredly not be behindhand in applying them. No 
one on the Continent need have any doubt about that. But 
they would be applied against her as a “ Covenant-breaking 
state”? and not as the traditional enemy of one European 
Power or the exponent of a different social and economic 
system from that of another. It is the inveterate habit of 
thinking in terms of alliances—a habit due to long-standing 
political conditions on the Continent—which is respon- 
sible for the consternation—no other word is appropriate— 
which was caused in France and over a large part of the 
Continent by the signature of the Anglo-German Naval 
Agreement. 

British opinion is perfectly familiar with the distinction 
between an armaments agreement and a treaty of alliance. 
We favour the former and dislike the latter, except in special 
cases such as those of Portugal and Iraq. But it should have 
been realised in Whitehall that Continental opinion has never 
understood this distinction and that therefore the Naval 
Agreement was certain to be interpreted both by the Germans 
and by outside parties as a political rapprochement, to say the 
least. The haste with which it was signed and the nature of 
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the explanations which followed only increased the fear and 
suspicions aroused. It shattered confidence for the time being 
in wide circles of popular opinion, especially in France. 
Moreover it gave the enemies of the League and disintegrating 
forces in general exactly the opportunity that they had been 
waiting for. Thus we went into the present struggle on behalf 
of the Covenant with a very serious handicap against us. We 
have done a great deal since June to live down the Naval 
Agreement, but the process is not concluded yet. It is extra- 
ordinary that, after fifteen years of constant intercourse and 
co-operation with France and other Continental powers at 
Geneva, a psychological blunder of this magnitude should 
have been made. 

The second issue which is being put to the test is whether 
the writ of the League is to run outside Europe. Our Govern- 
ment has stated—and rightly stated—that this is the last 
opportunity open to the League to prove its effectiveness in 
maintaining the rule of law. Expressed in terms of geo- 
graphy the meaning of this is simple. Owing to the absence 
of the United States, the writ of the League does not run in 
Asia east of Singapore—this was proved by the events of 
1931 and the following years. Equally owing to the absence 
of the United States the writ of the League does not run on 
the American Continent. This was proved in the Chaco, 
where members of the League were allowed to carry on 
a war of attrition which lasted three whole years. These 
two instances do not prove that, unless or until the United 
States joins the League, a state of international anarchy must 
necessarily prevail in these regions. It may, and indeed 
should, be possible to make arrangements for international 
co-operation in the prevention of war under the Kellogg Pact. 
But the fact remains that the area left to the peace-preserving 
machinery of the League is greatly restricted. Broadly 
speaking, it consists of Europe, the Near and Middle East 
and Africa. 

The view of the Government is that, if the League proves 
unable to assert itself in Africa it will be so discredited that 
it would not be worth while to maintain it in a truncated 
form for the affairs of Europe. The contrary opinion, held by 
many who are tainted with the “alliance” theory of the 
League, is that African affairs are “ colonial ” and that there- 
fore the peace-preserving machinery of the Covenant does 
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not apply to them. “ Colonial wars,” are, on this view, ina 
class by themselves. 

In challenging this doctrine and in insisting that Ethiopia 
should be treated exactly like any other member of the 
League, so far as the protection of the Covenant is concerned, 
the Government have taken a stand that will prove historic. 
It is hard for us to realise the far-reaching significance of the 
fact that the resources of the Covenant have been set in 
motion on behalf of a backward non-white people against a 
European Great Power. It is a reversal, not in words but in 
deeds, of the philosophy of white supremacy which was still 
strong enough in I9gig to keep the affirmation of racial 
equality out of the Covenant and thus to inflict a lasting 
wound on the sensibility of the Japanese. No doubt, when 
faced with the issue, we could ‘‘ do no other.” But the fact 
remains that the decision was taken and the seal thus set 
on the work of all those, administrators, missionaries and 
sociologists, who have laboured during the last generation to 
establish human contacts between Europeans and Africans 
and to obliterate the evil traditions that have lingered on 
from the days of the slave trade. 

Looked at in the light of pre-war diplomatic history what 
has happened appears no less remarkable. The Abyssinian 
crisis of 1935 is the Fashoda crisis of 1898 reversed. In 1898 
the object of our statesmanship was to keep the other Powers 
from interfering in what was regarded as an issue confined to 
Great Britain and France. When the British Ambassador in 
Paris informed Lord Salisbury that there was a prospect of 
other Powers interesting themselves in the matter, on the 
ground that it was an “ offshoot of the Eastern Question,” 
the news was regarded with apprehension. To-day the fixed 
determination of the British Government is to keep the 
Abyssinian question within the orbit of the League, and it 
is other Powers, notably Italy herself, who are engaged in 
trying to convert it into an issue between Great Britain and 
Italy. There could be no more striking example of the extent 
to which British foreign policy has become bound up with 
the collective system. 

A third issue which is being put to the test is as to the 
possibility of the successful employment of economic sanc- 
tions. The idea that an aggressor state might be forced to yield, 
or a would-be aggressor be deterred, by concerted economic 
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action, without the employment of military force, has won 
its way in the world with remarkable rapidity. During the 
Crimean War a loan was actually raised in London for the 
Russian Government, so inconceivable did it seem in the hey- 
day of latsser-faire for high politics to intrude into the 
sacred sphere of business operations. From 1900 onwards 
certain Governments—the French amongst them—began 
dimly to realise the potentialities of the “‘ economic weapon.” 
But it was still thought of as a national weapon, an “ instru- 
ment of national policy.” It was only the experience of the 
blockade which caused the framers of the Covenant—in the 
first instance the Phillimore Committee—to think of employ- 
ing the economic weapon as an international sanction. 
Thereby, of course, it gained enormously in effectiveness, 
for if the economic system is in essence international the 
means taken to interrupt its working in any given country 
must be international also. 

If the economic sanctions now in operation prove effective, 
common opinion, especially on the Continent, will think very 
differently of the rdle of the soldier in the future. One of the 
difficulties in securing full French support for the League 
at the present time is the ingrained belief of the ordinary 
Frenchman that sanctions mean war and that war necessarily 
means a general mobilisation. Whereas the Englishman feels 
that something ought to be done to protect Abyssinia, as the 
weaker power, from the Italian bully—that “ something ” 
being done by the Navy—the Frenchman feels that he is not 
called upon to shed his blood for an African people. If he 
were to become convinced that the League could carry out 
its task of protection through the use of the economic weapon 
without putting the ordinary citizen into uniform his atti- 
tude would become very different. On the other hand there 
is undoubtedly a danger that the adoption of a policy of 
economic sanctions without adequate previous preparation 
and in the face of French reluctance may lead to wide- 
spread recrimination and so give a set-back to the whole 
idea. 

There is a fourth test which has already been decided. This 
is as to the value of the League machine for dealing with 
sanctions under Article XVI of the Covenant and with the 
war situation resulting from this. The League machine has 
simply been unable to function and its place was taken, 
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immediately that Article XVI had come into play, by a 
diplomatic conference of the ordinary pre-war type. The 
reason for this surprising dénouement to a problem on which 
years of thought had been spent is simple. The Covenant is, 
in many respects, a badly drafted document and it proved 
simply inapplicable in the special circumstances that arose in 
October. For one thing, Italy did not resign from the League, 
and France and other states were not inclined to expel her. 
Thus she retained her full membership and with it the right 
of veto on all Assembly and Council proceedings. But even 
without this special difficulty the League Council and 
Assembly are neither of them bodies adapted to deal with the 
present situation. Thus the members of the League who 
were committed to the employment of sanctions freed them- 
selves from all burdensome constitutional restraints by 
adopting the most flexible system that was available. This 
victory of British over Continental ideas at a moment of 
emergency deserves to be noted. It will certainly exercise 
a considerable effect on the future development of the 
League. 

Another kind of test—perhaps the most crucial of all—is 
as to the loyalty of League members to their obligations. 
Here certain results are already to hand and they are exceed- 
ingly interesting. The first state to take action in regard to 
economic sanctions was Holland. Her interest in the par- 
ticular issues at stake is indirect. What led her to act so 
promptly is her interest in the principle at stake and her 
traditional devotion to the cause of international law. 
Holland is the one country in the world for whom it is 
natural to regard international law as an actual rule of 
conduct for Governments. The Northern States, in spite of 
their reiterated objections to sanctions, have been better 
than their word. The U.S.S.R., the Little Entente and the 
Balkan Entente have been well to the fore. The countries 
that have lagged most behind, apart from the satellites of 
Italy, are France and Switzerland. Amongst non-members 
of the League the United States with its new doctrine of 
neutral duties, as contrasted with neutral rights, has made a 
most important step forward. It is disappointing to find a 
number of other countries, in Latin America and elsewhere, 
alleging difficulties on the ground that they number Italians 
by culture among their citizen body. Affinities of this kind 
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should no more affect the working of the Covenant than that 
of a court of law. 

Whether the League will emerge successfully from the test 
or tests, taken as a whole, it is too early to say. The uncer- 
tainty may well last for months, though if French opinion 
can be brought to understand the real issues at stake it could 
come to an end very rapidly. What strikes the observer 
who has watched the process at close quarters is the extra- 
ordinary difficulty of inducing fifty states, holding what are 
in effect fifty different views of the Covenant and its obliga- 
tions, to take concerted action. To have set sanctions in 
motion at all, after Article XVI had been regarded for 
fifteen years as a dead letter, was something of a miracle. 
It required the pertinacity, the infectious idealism and the 
Geneva experience of Mr. Eden to accomplish it. The officials 
of the League themselves were some of them almost 
bewildered at the sight of the rusty machinery actually 
grinding out results. 

But this concentration on the machinery of collective action 
must not blind us as to the limits set to achievement in this 
field. The Governments at Geneva can agree together to take 
action ; but unless their peoples are behind them, the action 
cannot be effective. What has been too lacking at Geneva, 
in the atmosphere of diplomacy engendered by fifteen years 
of conference, discussion and routine, is the moral fervour 
which Woodrow Wilson took for granted as the driving force 
of his system of “ mutual guarantees of protection.” It is 
this that is behind the demand of the British people for swift 
protection for Abyssinia. It is this that has made the working- 
class movement—and especially the trade union movement 
—throughout Europe so united and so ready to act in the 
cause of the League. If, through the inertia or selfishness of 
individual states, this opportunity for common action on 
behalf of the rule of law is missed, the disappointment 
will be intense and it is difficult to see how co-operation can 
be continued within the framework of the League. The 
states that have stood the test and proved trustworthy 
will feel inclined to act together, leaving the others to 
their own devices. The results of such a movement upon 
the development of international politics are quite incal- 
culable. 

But this is to suggest possibilities which there are many 
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good reasons for believing will never be realised. For it is 
surely unthinkable that the peoples of Western Europe, 
having at last within their grasp the solution of the problem 
of security, will fail to join their forces in making it effective. 
Ex Africa semper aliquid novi. Is it to be good news or is 
Africa, “ the grave of reputations,” to prove the grave of the 
League? The answer lies with the peoples of the Continent 
ALFRED ZIMMERN. 


— 


THE U.S.S.R. BETWEEN DICTATORSHIP 
AND DEMOCRACY. 


T present an ominous political shifting is taking place 
in Russia ; a change in the national feeling and in the 
policy of the dictatorship. What does the country 

want ? What direction is the Government taking ? Not only 
Russians, perturbed at the fate of their country, are faced 
with these two questions. These problems also confront 
every foreigner who realises the direct connection between 
internal events in the U.S.S.R. and international relations 
in Europe and Asia, especially in the Far East. 

A radical change in the external policy of Moscow, exem- 
plified by the entry into the League of Nations and the fight 
shown there for the stabilisation of peace, has met with the 
unanimous approval—and rightly so—of European demo- 
cracy. Still, whilst supporting the Soviet Government in 
their endeavours in the cause of continual peace in the world, 
it is at the same time necessary—and this in the interest of 
Europe as well as of Russia—to get a reply to the question : 
“Why is Moscow so acutely concerned with the preservation 
of peace?” The will for peace can be born either out of 
strength or of weakness. In the latter case it only whets the 
appetites of the neighbouring Powers, and then the only way 
to eliminate this danger is to eliminate the source of weakness 
of the country which finds itself the aim of aggressive plans. 

Those conversant with the Moscow Press know the declara- 
tions of Molotov, President of the Cabinet ; Voroshilov, the 
War Minister ; and of Stalin himself, that Russia is facing 
the very real danger of formidable external conflicts and of a 
new dismemberment of its territory. It can also be incon- 
trovertibly established that the Kremlin has been seized by 
this fear of aggression from the time that the results of the 
first Five Years’ Plan, detrimental to the State economy, 
became known. The advent of Hitler, with his programme 
of ‘‘ Colonisation of the Ukraine,” has created, according to 
Moscow diplomats, an aggressive triangle encircling Russia: 
Tokio-Warsaw-Berlin. Whether such danger really exists is 
questionable. One thing is certain: individually the rulers 
of the U.S.S.R. feel that such threat of aggression does exist, 
and that they are not in a position to risk a war with Japan 
or any other first-class Power. So writes K. K. Kawakami, 
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exponents of Western humanitarianism, such as M. Romain 
Rolland, there is in Europe and America—which are succumb- 
ing to a cultural barbarism—only one bright spot where love 
of freedom, of culture, of man, is still to be found, and that is 
Moscow. M. Barbusse, a French novelist of repute and an 
ardent admirer of Stalin, openly declared in a recent booklet 
on his hero: “ The question of respect for human life presents 
a grave and serious problem for the Bolsheviks, the genuine 
socialists of our time.” That, no doubt, is the reason why 
since the beginning of this year youthful offenders, be they 
only twelve years of age, are being dealt with under the 
general Criminal Code and have become liable to capital 
punishment! Of course even M. Barbusse cannot conceal the 
existence of terror in Russia, but “‘ The Bolsheviks are doing 
away with a few in order to save thousands, in order to save 
the future and to build up a new world.” But who has given 
Stalin and his adherents the right of deciding what number 
of human beings have to be destroyed in order to secure the 
welfare of future generations? Was there ever a humani- 
tarianism that admitted murder as a weapon of progress? 
Moreover the same argument—“the welfare of future 
generations ”—is constantly used by Hitler in defence of his 
power and terrorism. 

Quite recently the Seventeenth Congress of Komintern 
(Communist International) has been called in Moscow and a 
new policy proclaimed. The proletarian revolution has been 
allotted the task of defending the bourgeois democracy. 
This Komintern policy coincides with the aims of the Soviet 
Government. “ It is imperative to fight immediately against 
Fascism and preparations for war,” stated Pravda on the 
occasion of the opening of the Congress. 


“From now on the task of the Komintern lies in creating a 
united front of the working class against Fascism, as well as in 
creating a united revolutionary party. Some socialist and demo- 
cratic leaders are against it. They wish to continue collaborating 
with the bourgeoisie, The communists do not strive for a coalition, 
but for a united working class which thanks to its discipline and 
enthusiasm will play a predominant part. It will also support the 
remnants of the bourgeois democracy against the onslaught of 
Fascism.” 


This new “democratic, international policy” of the 
Communist International reminds one most forcibly of an 
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instruction given at one time by Moscow. In the official paper 
of the Komintern, the Communist Bulletin, the famous M. 
Bukharin, who after several years of disgrace regained the 
goodwill of Stalin and has now been appointed editor-in-chief 
of Pravda, wrote as early as 1925 : 


“The proletariat of every country entering into an agreement 
with the U.S.S.R. is compelled to proclaim an armistice with its 
bourgeoisie, and in case of war it is the duty of the revolutionaries 
of all the world to support the bolshevic-bourgeois bloc as one 
body.” 


It is the danger of war and Hitlerism, the very understand- 
able fear of a débacle that is dictating to the Kremlin its 
present “new, humanitarian, democratic,” international 
policy. This policy is quite reasonable and intelligible: it is 
imperative to try and avert by all means this very real 
danger. To preserve the European equilibrium, or in its own 
interests, some democratic government may promise help to 
Stalin, may even conclude a military pact with him. This 
policy is also quite intelligible. But what practical or moral 
results can be expected from a fight for freedom of intellectual 
expression, for political democracy and social justice, if this 
fight is made in union with a Government which is denying 
and destroying these cultural riches in its own state? For 
various reasons one may feel Hitler’s régime more acutely 
than that of Stalin. It is natural that a German or a Jew 
should show more tolerance towards Stalin than towards 
Hitler. I will not concern myself here with the comparison 
of the practical methods of these two régimes. One fact 
should be clearly understood by all champions of human 
progress: The principles of Hitler’s dictatorship are copied 
in full from Lenin and Stalin. Only where the progenitor of 
all European dictatorships wrote the word “ Class,” Hitler 
has inserted “ Race.”’. 

Stalin upholds the present U.S.S.R. as a model for Western 
democrats. And Western democrats emphatically accept this 
“ communistic socialism.” But what do they accept? Here 
we have an exceedingly important and disturbing question. 
Do they know in the West the real, actual humanitarianism 
of Stalin, which now comes to their help in the struggle with 
the anti-human rule of Hitler and Fascism ? I am convinced 
that they do not; because if they knew and accepted it 
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consciously, then by so doing they would render the greatest 
service to all dictators of all times and deal what would very 
likely be a mortal blow to all traditions of democratic and 
humanitarian culture. 

Propaganda is not my aim. My only intention is, by 
analysing indisputable data supplied by the Bolsheviks them- 
selves, to reveal the substance of Stalin’s “ proletarian 
democracy.” To understand the real system of Bolshevik 
dictatorship it is necessary first of all to find out the social 
structure of the Soviet State, and thus to get a correct idea 
of the whole State activity of the Bolsheviks. At the Congress 
of the Communist Party of the U.S.S.R. in January of this year, 
the President of the Soviet Cabinet, M. Molotov, made a very 
important declaration. According to statistics the population 
of the U.S.S.R. is composed of the following classes : 28+1 per 
cent. state employees, engineers, technicians, and workmen ; 
3°4 per cent. the army, students and pensioners ; 68-4 per 
cent. Kolkhoz peasants and small farmers ; and ONE-TENTH 
PER CENT bourgeois class. Nine-tenths of this latter category 
is represented by rich peasants (kulaks) and one-tenth is made 
up of the town bourgeoisie. 

It is hardly possible to over-estimate the importance of 
this official declaration, which has passed unnoticed by 
Western Europe. In publishing the figures showing the social 
structure of U.S.S.R., Molotov has acknowledged that in the 
present Russia all capitalistic classes have been practically 
annihilated. The 145,000 kulaks as compared with 77 
millions of Kolkhoz peasants, and a few thousand of former 
bourgeois—now deprived of all social rights—as against a 
population of 150 million, such figures are infinitesimal. The 
tiny remnant of the capitalistic classes, deprived of any 
property, cannot be considered as a distinct “class,” a separate 
economic factor, or a social power able to make history. 

If Molotov’s statistics be applied to the Marxian doctrine— 
and it is this doctrine which at least by word of mouth is 
being professed by all the leaders of the Bolshevik State— 
one must acknowledge that the class struggle in U.S.S.R. has 
come to an end, that the proletariat and its ally, the working 
peasantry, not only have overcome the resistance of their 
enemies, the capitalistic classes, but have entirely destroyed 
them. It should follow that there can be no more class- 
struggle, that the country has reached the stage of a non-class 
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or rather one-class community, so that the “kingdom of 
absolute freedom ” should come, accompanied by an imme- 
diate disappearance of all coercive and terrorist functions of 
the State. Actually something quite different happened. 
The “ proletarian terrorism,” just as ruthless as before, has 
now, owing to the physical annihilation of the well-to-do 
bourgeois classes, thrown its full weight on peasants, work- 
men, Soviet employees and members of the Communist Party 
itself. 

It is a well-known fact that the State Political Police has 
at present at its disposal over fifteen concentration camps, 
to which the “ enemies of the Soviet State ” are being exiled 
to be annihilated en masse without open trial. No European 
mind can imagine the terrible conditions of life of these camp 
slaves. With Molotov’s official statistics in hand, it is impossi- 
ble to trust implicitly the declaration of the Soviet Govern- 
ment that in the concentration camps only “class enemies of 
the workers ” are to be found, and that these are undergoing 
there, in “the most humane manner,” “a social re-educa- 
tion.” Here are the statistics of one of those camps, of a 
quite small concentration camp, the so-called “ Svirlag,” in 
the North of Russia, comparatively near Petersburg. The 
70,000 inmates are composed of : 2°5 per cent. intelligentsia ; 
22-0 per cent. workmen ; 12-0 per cent. convicts ; and 63°5 
per cent. peasants. Other camps, farther north, have several 
hundred thousand each, and are of a similar social composition. 

It can be seen that these statistics agree with the statistical 
table of Molotov. Therefore, on the basis of official data we 
can assert that, whilst ruling a state where all capitalistic 
classes have been practically annihilated, the Bolshevist 
dictatorship 1s 1n a state of civil war with the working population 
of the country. 

Stalin himself realises the damning accusation implicit in 
his own statistics and tries to find a psychological justifica- 
tion of his terrorism. “‘ We cannot say,” said he at the 
Seventeenth Congress of the Communist Party, “ that we 
have conquered the survival of capitalism in the human 
mind. We cannot say this, not only because the consciousness 
of men lags behind their economic position, but also becavse 
there is still existing a bourgeois ring, which is trying to 
rekindle and foster the survivals of capitalism in the minds 


of the U.S.S.R. people.” 
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If the crushed capitalistic remnants can impress 99°9 per 
cent. of the population and keep the “ proletarian power” 
in a state of siege, then truly the charms of capitalism are 
almighty and irresistible. As a matter of fact, this psycho- 
logical excursion of Stalin has no value whatsoever. In the 
first place, the social structure of a State is not determined 
by the psychological feelings of its population, but by an 
impartial analysis of statistical data referring to its class 
composition; and secondly, the great majority of the 
U.S.S.R. population by reason of their age have no recollec- 
tions of Russia as it was before the advent of the Bolsheviks. 
All commanding posts in the domains of agriculture, industry, 
administration, army, etc., with a few exceptions, are occu- 
pied by persons under forty years of age, who in the majority 
of cases are members of the Union of Communist Youths 
(Komsomol). Even in the villages 40 per cent. of the presi- 
dents and members of collective farms (Kolkhoz) are eighteen 
to twenty-one years of age. Is it possible that the bourgeois 
past could dominate the consciousness of these young 
administrators? Some of them were only born during the 
Bolshevik régime; the others, at best, were only infants in 
capitalist Russia. Yet it is precisely with the youths that 
Stalin’s relations are now getting strained. Indeed the 
psychology of Russia is undergoing a change, not through 
recollections of the past but under the pressure of the present. 

If anyone is working for the cause of the regeneration of 
bourgeois psychology, it is Stalin himself. Indeed, a complete 
ruin of the peasants’ farming, the disappearance of cattle in 
the villages, have forced him to utter those rudimentary but 
quite reasonable words: “If you do not have yet plenty of 
produce in the Kolkhoz, if you are unable to supply the 
members of Kolkhoz and their families with all they need, 
then it is better to admit openly and in all honesty that 
Kolkhoz members must be allowed to do their own individual 
farming, on a very small scale, but individually.” Of course 
this cautious attempt at the restoration of “ individual 
farming ” cannot be considered as a means of fighting the 
survivals of capitalism in the minds of the people. There are 
some other reasons to account for the concentration camps 
in the U.S.S.R. being crammed with peasants and workmen. 
The analysis of the U.S.S.R. budget reveals the real cause 
of the tragic struggle between the Government and the people 
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by disclosing the economic methods of the Bolshevik dictator- 
ship. 

In the budget for 1935 the revenue is shown as 65-9 
milliards of roubles. (The official rate of exchangeisa little over 
6 roubles to the pound, but the real value of the Soviet rouble 
in Russia is at present Id.) Out of these 65-9 milliards, 47 
milliatds, i.e. over 70 per cent. of the revenue, consist of food 
taxes. The Government confiscates all foodstuffs and raw 
materials from the peasants at the official prices, impossibly 
low, and sells them to the population, partly to the very same 
peasants, at a fantastic increase. For instance, it takes wheat 
from the peasants at the price of 1 rouble for 10 kilograms. 
In the town, 10 kilograms of bread are sold for 10 roubles,* 
For a quintal of oats it pays peasants 5 roubles 50 kopecs, 
and sells it at 75 roubles. It is the same with meat, butter, 
wool, etc. 

Until this year, workmen and Soviet employees in the 
towns enjoyed a more privileged position, as they were given 
food cards. But now the proletariat has also been subjected 
to an increased, extortionate taxation. The card system of 
supply to the privileged classes of the town population has 
been abolished. Monstrous taxation has been put on the 
earnings of workmen and employees by means of exorbitant 
increases in prices. Wages, it is true, have been increased by 
Io per cent.f But the workman has now to pay I rouble for 
1 kilogram of inferior brown bread, instead of 9 kopecs as per 
the food card; for 1 kilogram of barley he now pays 3 
roubles instead of 27 kopecs. In other words, whilst wages 
have increased by Io per cent., taxation increased by goo 
per cent. 

In connection with this budget based upon a ruthless 
expropriation of earned income from peasants and workmen, 
one is reminded of Lenin’s words at the Eighth Congress of 
the Communist Party in 1919, denouncing the confiscation 
of bread from the peasants: “ To act in such a way against 
the peasantry is so nonsensical, stupid and idiotic, so ruinous 
to our cause, that only agents provocateurs could do it 

* Since this article was written, the retail prices of bread and certain other food- 
stuffs have been lowered about 15 per cent. by a decree of the Soviet Government. 

+ In 1934 the average wage was 148 roubles. This was to be increased in 1935 by 


10 per cent. to 162; but the decree has not yet been universally applied and in many 
instances payment of wages has been deferred for several months even at the old local 


rates. 
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consciously.” At present not only peasants, but also workmen 
and the rest of the population, are subject to expropriation ; 
but it is no longer possible to refer to agents provocateurs. The 
situation is much more serious and hopeless. The execution 
of the first Five Years’ Plan has swallowed up an immense 
amount of the material wealth of the country, which had been 
more or less restored by the famous New Economic Policy. 
All that remains now to provide the State with the necessary 
resources is the earned income of the population. Thus we 
get a vicious circle. The annihilation of material wealth 
destroys the defensive power of the State: defence demands 
an ever-increasing expenditure owing to the ever-increasing 
danger of war. 
Stalin and his colleagues quite realise this difficult state of 
affairs. They realise that it is impossible to preserve their 
ower for a long time by means of diplomatic combinations 
and “ united fronts” with foreign Powers, unless they get 
support from the people and restore the material wealth of 
the country. But it is impossible to restore the national 
wealth of the country without first restoring the right of free 
work and free initiative. A new political atmosphere must be 
created to enable productive economic work to be achieved. 
Thus by the march of affairs the dictatorship is forced to look 
for some new political rule, and for some new course in their 
economic policy. The relations within the Communist 
Party itself, the relations between the Government and the 
young generation, between the dictatorship and the peas- 
antry, make it more evident day by day that the Govern- 
ment has to renounce its methods of a terrorist dictatorship, 
methods that are already obsolete. If Western democracy 
would realise this fact, then by accepting the Moscow dicta- 
tors into its midst it could—if it so wished—perform an 
historical task. It could by its moral authority speed up the 
restoration of Freedom, Right and Social Justice to the 
Russian peoples 
ALEXANDER KERENSKY. 


THE CONFLICT IN MEMEL. 


N 1924, at the time when the Memel-land Statute was 

drawn up, it was presumed that, in spite of the vagaries 

of Russia and Italy, the world had been made safe for 
democracy. The Memel Territory to the north of the Niemen, 
according to the logic of economics or geography, seemed 
clearly to belong to the new Lithuania, to whom it would 
supply a much-needed port, and in the river a satisfactory 
frontier. Nationality was still regarded as the first among all 
political principles when frontiers had to be drawn. Here the 
case of Memel-land was extraordinarily perplexing, but since 
statistics showed that 48-5 percent. of the Memel-landers spoke 
Lithuanian by choice, while an easy majority were Lithu- 
anian by descent, it was not unreasonable to recognise 
Lithuanian sovereignty while safeguarding (through the 
Statute) democratic autonomy for the Memel-landers, 
German- and Lithuanian-speaking alike. Apart from the san- 
guine assumption that the Lithuanian Republic would forever 
remain a democratic republic, only Article 17 of the Statute 
deserved serious criticism, for it laid down that the President 
of the Memel Directorate, in other words the Prime Minister 
of Memel-land, was to be appointed by the Governor sent 
from Kovno,* and at the same time to have the confidence of 
the Memel Chamber. But this only meant that the Governor 
must choose from the majority party, a choice which seemed 
at the time to present no difficulty. 

The year 1926 brought, in this part of Europe, a year of 
rude awakening for those who thought only in terms of 
democracy, for this form of government was now rejected 
by both Lithuania and Poland ; the Lithuanian Chamber has 
never met since April 1927, and a more or less military 
dictatorship has governed the country. From that time the 
Statute became in many ways meaningless, and the represen- 
tation of Memel-land in Kovno (provided for by Article 3 
of the Statute) automatically ceased. From that time 
Article 17 became difficult ; the Governor found all members 
of the German-speaking parliamentary majority in Memel 
distasteful since he himself represented the military point of 
view of the Kovno régime. Soldiers are invariably centralists 


*In Lithuanian Kaunas, as Memel is Klaipeda, but it seems simpler to use the more 
familiar names. 
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and the new Lithuanian authorities were no exception to the 
tule ; they regarded autonomy in Memel-land as a dangerous 
piece of federalism which must be ended at the first oppor- 
tunity. The years from 1926 to 1933 should, however, be 
regarded as a transitional period, for a common hostility to 
Warsaw kept Berlin and Kovno on ostensibly good terms, 
and in 1928 Stresemann recognised the status guo in a treaty 
then concluded with Lithuania. Autonomy worked fairly 
well, and it gave the majority of Memel-landers more or less 
what they wanted. Lithuanian conscription might not at 
first be enforced, and the local population concerned them- 
selves only with the affairs of their own Memel Territory. 

Gradually, however, tension increased between the Lithu- 
anian Government and the elected rulers of Memel. In the 
post offices and railway stations, which were central govern- 
ment concerns, the German language tended to disappear. 
On the other hand Lithuanians resented the fact that the 
most prominent Memel-land politicians were Germans, who 
had come into the Territory mostly from East Prussia after 
the war, and who worked in very close collaboration with 
Germany. Early in 1932 this led to the dismissal of the 
Memel-land President, Béttcher, by the Lithuanian Govern- 
ment; subsequently the Hague tribunal confirmed the 
deposition of Béttcher, who had been indicted for his 
intimacy with the government in Berlin. The Béttcher 
affair was but the prelude to the storm which burst over 
Memel with Hitler’s accession to power in January 1933. 
From this moment the Lithuanian case became very much 
stronger and the German case proportionately weaker ; 
the Memel-landers themselves have become mere pawns in 
the game, and their democratic rights are now the instrument 
of a German dictatorship. It is clear, moreover, that an 
ageressively racialist Germany has a weaker claim to a terri- 
tory the majority of whose inhabitants are almost certainly 
of non-German descent, than had a rationalist Germany 
which could point to the fall in the standard of life at the old 
Russian frontier between Memel-land and Great Lithuania. 
The Memel Territory, however, was an essential preliminary 
for Germany’s new Drang nach Osten which was urged upon 
Hitler by one of his favourite advisers, Rosenberg. 

It happened that the political leaders in Memel at this time, 
while strongly pro-German, were far from being National 
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Socialists. They belonged to the local Volkspartei or Land- 
wirtschaftspartet, and Dr. Schreiber, the President of the 
Directorate, was a well-known Freemason. The inevitable 
discontent of the period denounced Schreiber and his asso- 
ciates as reactionary, and followed the lead of a revolutionary 
parson, von Sass. Sass founded a left-wing Nazi society 
called the Christlich Sozialistische Arbettsgemeinschaft (or 
C.S.A. for short) and scored a great success at the Memel 
municipal elections in May 1933. The right wing pro- 
German people answered by the formation of the Soztalistische 
V olksgemeinschaft (or Sovog). Both the new societies pro- 
fessed to have purely social and perfectly legal aims, but no 
one can explain why in that case there was any need for 
them unless they were Nazi. The German Consulate, whose 
activities are remarkably extensive in Memel, supported the 
Sovog, and every effort was made to induce Sass to submit to 
Neumann, its leader. The effect of the Nazi revolution, 
following upon the worst years of the slump, was bound to 
be very disturbing in any territory bordering on Germany 
and formerly German. As it was, circumstances had inevitably 
made Memel-landers increasingly pro-German since the low 
standard of living in Great Lithuania; and its insistence 
upon a difficult language of no general utility, naturally 
drew Memel-land eyes towards Germany. And then from 
1933 it was so romantic to hope to be part of the great 
German race, while the inspired legend that Hitler had 
abolished poverty was eagerly accepted. Working-class 
movements were weak in the Memel Territory, since Socialists 
and Communists had been pressed by the other political 
leaders into an anti-Lithuanian alliance. Pastor von Sass 
awoke the latent dissatisfaction of the working people with 
this state of affairs, and captured them in his Nazi C.S.A. 
In pre-war days the Lithuanian peasants, speaking a 
language which in its affinity with Sanskrit deserved the term 
Aryan, and whose use was forbidden by the Tsarist régime, 
were the protégés of Germany, or at any rate of German 
professors. It was not unnatural that after the war the 
Great Lithuanians should genuinely consider it their duty to 
revive the national self-consciousness of their Germanised 
brothers in Memel-land. The Statute was regarded by Kovno 
as a hindrance to national consolidation ; from the beginning, 
the Lithuanians believe, it was exploited by Germans to 
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frustrate the union between Lithuania and the Memel 
Territory. The German political leaders, like Conrad and 
Schreiber, were landowners or well-to-do townsmen, an 
upper class which despised Lithuanian as the language of 
peasants, and had successfully resisted the onslaught of 
Sass. With Hitler in power, the position had become in- 
tolerable for the Lithuanians. In the German-speaking 
schools of the Memel-land guaranteed by the Statute, the 
children were now taught with the new German text-books 
full of German irredentism, Hitler-worship and the new 
Nazi distortions of history. It was fairly clear from material 
evidence that the C.S.4. and the Sovog were masked Nazi 
organisations directed from Berlin, Kénigsberg and Tilsit ; 
their members were working for the return of the Memel 
Territory to Germany, and were, in fact, traitors to the 
Lithuanian State. It therefore seemed justifiable to the 
Lithuanian authorities in June 1934 to suspend the Statute, 
and to dismiss the constitutionally chosen Directorate 
headed by Dr. Schreiber, who was felt to be far too lenient 
in the matter of text-books and new societies. 

Towards the end of last year the Lithuanian Government 
decided to follow up the expulsion of Schreiber and his 
colleagues by a grand treason trial. It was essential, they 
felt, to make a stern stand, for Memel was becoming like 
Austria over again. At any moment disturbances in Memel- 
land might open a door to some thinly-veiled German 
invasion for which no one would admit responsibility ; in 
July, after all, Munich had backed the Nazi Putsch in Vienna, 
and only the immediate mobilisation of Italy caused Germany 
at the last moment to disclaim the conspirators she had 
egged on. The trial, however, was so clumsily mismanaged 
as to serve the purpose of German, rather than Lithuanian, 
apologists. Instead of a single demonstration of the dis- 
loyalty of the C.S.4. and Sovog leaders, they were accused 
of planning an armed insurrection at a time which the 
divisions between them easily proclaimed to be premature. 
The evidence was flimsy and the sentences were harsh. To 
a large number of the simple inhabitants of Memel-land who 
knew nothing of the intrigues of the German Consulate or 
of the Foreign Affairs Department of the Nazi Party in 
Berlin, an unfounded police persecution from beyond the old 
Russian frontier seemed to have set in, and the powerful 
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voice of the Kénigsberg wireless took care to exaggerate this 
impression. 

It obviously suited the German Government to direct 
the main stream of German chauvinism against Lithuania, 
and further to denounce her as the tool of the wicked Soviets. 
The tradition of Lithuania was as anti-Russian as Tsarist 
oppression had inevitably made it, while her rulers were 
fascists hostile to Moscow. With the Polish-German Agree- 
ment of January 1934, Lithuania was, however, compelled 
to think better of her hostility to Russia. From that time 
on the German Press and wireless worked up the Memel 
Question as one of the main themes in the anti-Russian 
storm which they have been stirring up with increasing 
vigour ever since. It was announced as unquestionable that 
Russia had demanded the harsh sentences that ended the 
Kovno trial as the price of the commercial treaty signed 
with Lithuania at the time. This accusation is categorically 
denied by the negotiators concerned ; all that it is safe to 
affirm is that M. Karski, the Russian representative in 
Kovno, is a strong personality who makes the most of the 
influence with which the present situation provides him. 

The Lithuanians are bitterly aware that their future— 
indeed their survival—depends rather upon international 
relationships than upon the efforts they may make them- 
selves. Of the three small states on the east coast of the 
Baltic, Lithuania’s position is the most exposed, and all 
conflicting interests converge upon Memel. It is common talk 
in East Prussia that Germany will make short work of 
conquering the Baltic Littoral, and it is not surprising if 
the early symptoms of the new Drang nach Osten have at 
times driven Lithuania to the folly of despair. It is unlikely 
that Russia will go beyond diplomacy over Memel; even 
Poland, though she would declare herself to be more directly 
concerned in Baltic affairs, would be unwilling to go very 
far. The Lithuanians, if it comes to it, will choose to sacrifice 
Vilna (a forlorn hope, of course, though they cling to it 
desperately) if it brings Polish support, rather than to throw 
the sop of Memel to Germany. At the time of Hitler’s 
Niirnberg outburst on September 15th, it seemed as if 
Germany, presuming upon her naval agreement with England 
and the African preoccupations of all the League Powers, 
was about to fall upon Memel. The Fiihrer’s speech 
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backfired, however. The Poles displayed their disapproval by 
talks with the Lithuanians at Geneva, and although these 
have proved abortive, Poland must unofficially have made 
her feelings about Memel fairly clear toGermany. Lithuania 
is responsible for the autonomy of Memel to the four Powers 
that signed the 1924 Statute; of these Japan has ceased to 
interest herself in something so distant, while England was 
interpreted all over the Continent as having “ gone over” 
to Germany with the Naval Agreement. Italy, it was 
evident, would oppose Lithuania if Hitler showed any 
substantial sympathy for Mussolini in defending himself 
against the “aggressions” of Mr. Eden and the Negus. 
But the sympathy was withheld, and Italy seemed almost 
eager to preserve her solidarity with France at least in the 
matter of Memel. Indeed Great Britain, France and Italy 
found no difficulty in agreeing to make the démarche of 
September 12th requiring Lithuania to remember her 
obligations, and the fury of the Fuhrer on the 15th seems to 
have thrown Lithuania back upon the three Signatory 
Powers who had themselves been included in Herr Hitler’s 
reproof. Since the end of the trial last spring the Lithuanians 
had been making conciliatory gestures by the appointment 
of a new Governor to Memel, and by the promise of an 
election on September 29th. With September 15th they 
decided to follow up these gestures in the spirit of the 
recommendations of September 12th. 

The election in Memel-land on September 29th will go 
down to history as a byword for confusion. But before 
attempting to comment upon this electoral fiasco, it is 
essential to suggest more exactly the circumstances in which 
it occurred. The Lithuanian centralists and the Memel-land 
autonomists had become so completely estranged that it 
was difficult, for instance, for foreign inquirers to communi- 
cate with one side without being entirely cut off from the 
other. There was all along a good deal of chicanery and 
intimidation on both sides, of which those who were innocent 
were also ignorant and therefore annoyed when a hostile 
finger was pointed. All along the Germans had all the 
propagandist advantages. They could blame the Lithu- 
anian authorities for every economic hardship. They could 
claim that the Statute had been broken without admitting 
that National Socialism had completed the process by which 
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it had become unworkable. The “ Wait-till-Hitler-comes ” 
threat had been gathering force with the fulminations of the 
Chancellor in May and September, and it was strengthened by 
the autumn Army manceuvres in East Prussia. The Kénigs- 
berg wireless could outcry the inferior apparatus of Kovno 
any day ; it proclaimed to the world, as well as to the Memel- 
landers, that the Lithuanian authorities were responsible for 
a reign of terror in Memel-land and were preparing to dis- 
franchise thousands of its citizens while packing the polling- 
booths with Great Lithuanians. It was subsequently made 
clear that some 5,000 Great Lithuanians had, in the natural 
course of events, come into the Territory since the election 
of 1932, and that sixty-nine people would be disfranchised 
by the electoral law decreed in August. The disfranchised 
included naturalised citizens and those who had participated 
in disloyal activities; people like Dr. Schreiber came into 
the first category. It was undoubtedly harsh to disfranchise 
men who had previously been prominent in office, but even 
in easier circumstances many governments behave harshly 
towards naturalised citizens. 

Much of the trouble is due, not to malevolence, but to a 
shifty clumsiness which is characteristic of peasants and 
officials in peasant countries. One has to wait an incredible 
time at the best hotel in Kovno between ordering and eating 
one’s lunch. The big treason trial and the September election, 
when an attempt to introduce an intricate form of propor- 
tional representation* resulted in an organisational breakdown, 
were examples of peasant clumsiness too, and particularly 
exasperating, no doubt, for those who worship German 
efficiency. Lithuanian officials have constantly failed to 
give their reasons for administrative actions in Memel, and 
their opponents immediately presume that they have none. 
The worst methods of the Gestapo seem to be unknown to the 
Lithuanian police, but when the Memel-land schoolmaster 
died from appendicitis in prison, it was probably due to sheer 
incompetence on the part of the authorities. 

The result of the election leaves the Chamber unchanged,f 
and—what is worse—the problem unsolved. The Memel- 


* The method used was directed against the attempts of the autonomist Einbeztsliste 


to compel electors to vote for or against their whole bloc. 
+ Ie. 24 Germans to 5 Lithuanians. As 20 members are required for a quorum, the 


Lithuanians were eager to obtain Io seats. 
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landers have voted for autonomy, not forGermany. But though 
the complete restoration of the Statute is all the German 
Government professes to desire, it is obvious that German 
influence will never allow the Memel-landers to settle down ; 
Germany, after all, is determined to make the post-war 
settlement of Europe intolerable, and trouble in the Memel 
Territory is probably her readiest weapon. It is true that the 
new government in Poland, which is less pro-German than its 
predecessor, is also more likely to come to terms with Lithu- 
ania, and Lithuania, chastened by her failure to make good in 
Memel, may be readier to make concessions to Poland. But 
the Lithuanians are well aware that they may at any moment 
become Hitler’s Abyssinians, and although they have now 
underlined their fidelity to the Memel Statute, they will never 
willingly consent to what they regard as its exploitation at 
Lithuania’s expense, 
ExizaABETH WISKEMANN, 


THE DISSATISFIED POWERS AND THE 
WORLD'S RESOURCES. 


HE League Assembly of 1935 was memorable for some- 

thing more than its handling of the Italo-Abyssinian 

dispute. It will be remembered as the occasion on which 
a British Foreign Secretary raised for the first time, as a sub- 
ject of public international discussion, the question of the 
repartition of the world’s resources. For though, in the 
traditional style of British Conservatism, he touched only on 
the fringe of this question, and confined himself to the problem 
of access to raw materials, it will be impossible to avoid 
going further, and raising many greater and more complex 
problems—the whole problem, in fact, of the needs, or 
supposed needs, of the “ dissatisfied ” Powers. If these needs 
are not soon taken into account, and generously met, the 
peace of the world will continue to be threatened, at short 
intervals, for years to come. I would even urge that the 
proposal of a World Conference for this purpose ought to be 
associated with the final settlement of the Italo-Abyssinian 
conflict. 

The precarious foundations of peace, with which we have 
made shift since 1918—the Covenant of the League and the 
Kellogg Pact, the predominance of France on the Continent, 
the Locarno truce, the Washington Treaties in the Far East— 
are being severely shaken. At no distant date, unless great 
changes are made, they will crumble away. The main reason 
will be that Japan, Germany and Italy are not satisfied with 
the place they hold in the world, and are determined on 
changes which can only be attained (in the absence of peace- 
able international regulation) by war. It is necessary here to 
attempt a provisional definition of what is meant by this 
“ dissatisfaction.” It is a claim to “ equality.” Evidently the 
word “ equality ” can only be used in a rough and ready sense. 
Evidently, too, the definition must take account of many 
ideas which the economist or the statesman may criticise, but 
which are part of the current political thought of the day 
and are likely to remain so for many decades to come. 
Bearing this in mind, we may say that Japan, Germany and 
Italy have not the advantages which, according to current 
ideas, are appropriate to “ Great Powers ”—the advantages 
that we British, for example, as a “ Great Power ” guided by 
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current ideas, should expect for ourselves if we were in their 
position. The victims of the inequitable distribution of 
resources and territory will never be whole-hearted supporters 
of the League of Nations. In their eyes it appears as the organ 
of the “ satiated ” Powers. It takes for granted the perman- 
ence of a status quo which they consider fundamentally unjust. 
They see no advantage, therefore, in resorting to its arbitral 
machinery. They will be driven more and more to pursue 
their aims by other means. 

On the threshold of the discussion we must answer the 
argument that no concessions, colonial or other, should be 
made to the Powers concerned on the ground of our objection 
to their present forms of government. It is perhaps enough to 
say that, unless we do, the world is faced with something like 
a certainty of war on a large scale at no distant date. But the 
real answer is an appeal to justice, not an appeal to fear. We 
must look upon Japan, Germany and Italy as countries with 
certain fixed characteristics of history, position and popula- 
tion—in short, a certain place in the world—and realise that 
these characteristics have to be taken into account, whatever 
the form of government may be, because, whether we like it 
or not, they will persist. 

The first stage, when the discussion begins, is to elucidate 
the alleged grievances. We shall probably find that there is 
much exaggeration and misconception. Not the least of the 
advantages of the Conference will be that the dissatisfied 
Powers will have to state their case. That they have not 
stated it is partly their own fault, and partly the result of the 
absence of any suitable forum for doing so. Once the Powers 
whose “ place in the sun” is unquestioned have given some 
indication of their readiness to consider the question of 
“sharing,” the way will be open for formulating claims with 
a view to rational persuasion, as well as for discrediting such 
claims as will not bear the light of day. Undeniable facts of 
economics and politics will emerge as the basis for the read- 
justment, whether great or small, which the interests of 
justice and peace require. 

The complaint with regard to raw materials, referred to by 
Sir Samuel Hoare, will probably, taken by itself, be found to 
rest on a very small basis of fact. The possessors of raw 
materials, for the moment at any rate, are only too anxious to 
find purchasers. But this may not always be so. What is 
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complained of is not so much present shortage as insecurity 
for the future. Changes of economic policy cannot be pre- 
dicted, and what the dissatisfied nations resent is being at the 
mercy of other Powers, who might hold them to ransom. A 
good example of this is the Stevenson rubber restriction 
scheme, It raised the price of rubber, caused furious indigna- 
tion in the United States, and was only brought to an end 
because another Empire (the Dutch) refused to co-operate 
with the British. No nation, it is said, can safely adopt an 
economic system based on foreign purchases and foreign sales 
(and only by such a system can these nations live at all) with- 
out some guarantee that the necessary conditions will con- 
tinue. Above all, they feel that they have no security for 
their economic system in time of war. 

The financial difficulty, of which so much is made—the 
difficulty of paying in foreign currency—is at bottom a mere 
reflection of the underlying economic obstacles. Raw materials 
have to be paid for, wherever they may be situated; but 
inside your own country you have the means to pay for them, 
because there are no barriers to the exchange of goods and 
services. When they are not in your own country, the financial 
problem is how to obtain foreign currency to pay with; but 
foreign currency can only be obtained, on a healthy basis, by 
sales abroad ; and sales abroad cannot be effected in the face 
of tariffs and quotas. Thus the real complaint is economic, 
not financial—the absence of markets for export, and in 
particular of markets assured for a reasonable time in advance. 
The real question raised is the whole issue of economic 
nationalism versus the movement of trade across frontiers. 
When the Conference meets, the unvarying opinion of the 
League’s Economic Committee, and numerous other interna- 
tional bodies, in favour of freeing the channels of international 
trade, will at last pass from the stage of academic pronounce- 
ment to the stage of intensely practical negotiation, dominated 
by the idea of world justice and world prosperity. 

We have to remember that the obstacles to foreign trade 
have only made themselves felt in their full intensity quite 
recently—since the Great Depression of 1931. Some hold that 
the marked fall in the standard of living in Germany and 
Italy is largely due to this new intensification ; while the blow 
dealt at Japan by our trade policy since 1934 has been little 
less than shattering. In any case, their people believe this, 
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and associate it with the absence of raw material resources 
in their own territory. Serious alarm is felt as to an imminent 
and rapid continuation of the process of impoverishment. No 
doubt the persistence of economic nationalism, in some 
degree, must be counted on for many years to come, but a 
great impetus will be given towards the removal of trade 
barriers, the allocation of markets, the stabilisation of ex- 
changes, when these things are definitely considered in 
relation to the problem of world peace, and as part of a process 
of world resettlement. 

The Conference will, in its earlier stages at any rate, be 
concerned with the “ backward,” and particularly the tropical, 
regions of the earth. And here the whole question of extending 
the Mandate System comes into prominence. For its extension 
to all colonial possessions—if we can envisage such a possi- 
bility—would solve at one stroke the problem of opening up 
the tropics to the trade of all nations. Every Mandate 
includes the provision for the ‘‘ open door ” for all League 
members, and it has worked with almost complete success so 
far as imports and exports are concerned. True, much remains 
to be done in making the “ open door ” a reality as regards 
concessions, contracts, and investment. In this sphere (as 
Lord Lugard has recently made clear in his Times articles on 
the opening up of Africa) all the advantage goes to the 
nationals of the Power that holds the Mandate. Both on this 
ground and on many others, what we should aim at is to 
develop the Mandate system, and to embody in it, to a far 
greater degree, the principle of international control. 

Here we are looking, no doubt, a long way ahead. There are 
many alternatives, and many degress of advance. New 
Mandates might be created in certain regions. Existing 
Mandates might be transferred. These are the steps which 
have hitherto been discussed. But I suggest that many 
difficulties might be avoided if we tried from the beginning to 
view the matter in its broader aspects, and gradually to work 
out a new system for the development of the “ backward 
regions,” in line with the tendencies of modern thought. The 
exclusive national possession of colonies was not regarded, 
up to the seventies of the last century, as the one possible 
way of developing Africa. Can we not ask ourselves the 
question afresh: What, in present conditions, would be the 
best and safest way of opening up the world’s backward areas? 
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The League, through its Mandates Commission, should be 
able to supervise the provision of capital in colonial territories, 
insuring to all nations their opportunity of sharing in it. It 
should face also the problem of personnel—of giving to the 
nationals of all countries a chance of sharing, not only in 
commercial development, but also in colonial administration. 
Probably this will necessitate, in the long run, an international 
college for colonial administrators, just as we have already an 
international secretariat for the general business of the 
League. And here we are led back to the primary object of 
the Mandate system, the protection of Native races. The 
Mandates should include far more definite provisions, and 
the powers of the Mandates Commission, both for inspection 
and for control, should be increased. The most important 
provision of all would relate to systematic preparation for 
self-government. Even from the point of view of expediency, 
we shall be forced to take account of the growing self-con- 
sciousness of the so-called “ subject races.” But there should 
be strict provisions also as to the handling of the land 
question, the maintenance of labour standards, and the 
conditions of White settlement. The experience already 
gained by the Mandates Commission will be invaluable here. 
Even the thorny question of the transfer of Mandates would 
be robbed of the terrors it inspires in many minds to-day, if 
the Mandatory Power, whichever it might be, held its trust 
upon strict conditions and under League control. 

If such restrictions were imposed upon the “ possessing ” 
Power, it may fairly be asked, what inducement would remain 
for “ possessing ” colonies at all? The answer is, very little 
inducement on grounds of national selfishness, but every 
possible inducement on grounds of the honour and credit of 
discharging a great and difficult task, in the interest both 
of the weaker peoples and of world prosperity at large—of 
fulfilling, in Lord Lugard’s now classic phrase, the “ Dual 
Mandate.” But in so far as selfish inducements would be 
eliminated, to that extent would the craving for colonies also 
be eliminated, in the crude form in which it confronts us 
to-day. That, indeed, would be the chief purpose, from the 
point of view of world peace, of such an extension of the 
Mandate System as is here suggested. 

Mingled with each one of the topics above considered is the 
vital question of migration, ‘which bulks so large among the 
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grievances of the dissatisfied Powers. No doubt there is much 
exaggeration as to the extent to which the population- 
pressure of Japan, and in a less degree of Italy and Germany, 
could be relieved by migration to the tropics. But it is not 
the tropics alone that we have to consider. The undeveloped 
or underdeveloped spaces of Asiatic Russia, North China, South 
America, Canada and Australia, must be taken into account 
as well. All sorts of thorny problems at once suggest them- 
selves. Is a nation entitled to increase its population by 
deliberate governmental action, and then complain that it 
has no room for them to live? Can the British Empire use its 
military force for all time to enable Australia, for instance, to 
have 3°92 cultivated acres per head, while Japan has only +49 
cultivated acres per head? How far would big movements of 
population—such as that of the Japanese into the Malaysian 
region—be regarded as alarming, if they were not supposed to 
involve the danger of an ultimate demand for territory ? How 
far do differing standards of living stand in the way of 
migration, and can we hope for a rapid raising of standards 
among the “‘ backward” peoples? 

Evidently the first need is that the question should be faced 
in dispassionate discussion. And for this purpose it needs to 
be far more thoroughly studied. It opens up a vast range of 
inquiry, which is well within the competence of the existing 
organs of the League, and which could be undertaken with 
great advantage to the world, before any concrete schemes or 
proposals need be devised. We simply do not know the facts 
as to the possibilities of development, nor as to the capital 
equipment required for opening up the under-populated 
areas. A good beginning, which might serve as an example, 
is the study made by the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture on the problem of bringing together idle men, idle land 
and idle capital. 

I would end this brief survey by a warning against a very 
real danger. In such a Conference as I have envisaged there 
will be much clarifying of economic realities, and much ex- 
ploding of economic fallacies. But it will not be enough to 
tell the dissatisfied Powers that they can just manage to live 
if they obey economic laws, and confine themselves strictly 
to the physical needs of their populations. The privileged 
Powers have much more—according to current ideas—than 
the mere possibility of sustaining life. They have greater 
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security in war. They have prestige and influence. They have 
the opportunity to spread their culture beyond the frontiers 
of the home country. They have a vast and varied choice of 
careers and occupations for their sons and daughters. They 
have an extended sphere for the investment of their surplus 
capital. They have more or less secured markets for their 
products. Their people can emigrate without becoming aliens 
in a foreign land. In short, we have to take into account a 
whole cluster of ideas which together make up the conception 
of a “ place in the sun.” To tell the unprivileged peoples that 
they must renounce all these advantages—even if they are 
doubtful advantages, even if they are sheer illusions—is like 
a rich man telling a poor man that he can live perfectly well 
on a pound a week, if he is content to exercise strict economy, 
and to renounce all the “‘ extras ” which the same rich man 
continues to enjoy. 

For we—the “rich men” of the world—quite definitely 
believe these “‘ extras ” to be essential to our welfare. It does 
not lie in our mouth, therefore, to say to others that they are 
not advantages at all. We believe that we should be econo- 
mically poorer, as well as politically less considerable, without 
them. That belief is the basis of our dogged determination 
to “ keep ” the Empire at all costs. What could be a better 
proof of this than a recent utterance of Mr. Churchill, who 
may be trusted to find picturesque phrases to express the 
typical John Bull reactions of the moment? These were his 
words on September 2oth last : 


“Tf we lost the Empire (as we may well do if this question 
of making concessions is pursued) we should be left starving in 
this little island, with the population of a first-class power.” 


Was it a stroke of satire? Or did our orator, for all his 

wisdom, not realise that he was providing Japan, Germany 

and Italy with a powerful confirmation of their claims 2/ 
CHARLES RopEen Buxton. 


VoL. CXLVIII. 35 


LABOUR AT THE CROSS WAYS. 


HE Labour Conference at Brighton was the conference 

of a crossways choice and a single dominating debate. 

Originally the noted seaside town had been selected 
because of the expected near approach of a testing General 
Election. The candidates must be able to proceed from it 
with the utmost possible dispatch to their would-be con- 
stituencies. The General Staff must not be taken too far and 
too long away from London. It was believed that at this late 
period of the year nothing but election preparations and 
colourful election slogans would be disturbing the autumnal 
air. So it was at the Conference at Llandudno before the last 
General Election when the Labour forces sang together The 
Saving of the Pound and then dispersed throughout the 
country amid scenes of the utmost enthusiasm. 

This time there was not the slightest appearance of 
electoral enthusiasm. Now and again it was mentioned that 
Brighton was the last Conference before the great decision, 
and conventional references were made to what the Labour 
Party would do when it really succeeded to power. But these 
references were hardly ever expressed in more than merely 
conventional language. They were never reiterated with the 
accents of passionate conviction. Not that this was a bad 
or even an unfortunate omen for the future. The enthusiasm 
of Llandudno was succeeded by the greatest landslide that 
Labour had witnessed in the course of its brief but brilliant 
history. Are we entitled to conclude that the contrary will 
be the effect of the more frigid climate of Brighton ? 

The truth is that the delegates made for the southern 
coast in a condition of very definite uneasiness. Peace and 
war were both very much in the air, and everyone of them 
was aware that there had emerged a difference in the party 
on this burning question. Mr. George Lansbury is, with the 
exception of Keir Hardie, perhaps the best-loved leader who 
ever arose in the course of the Labour movement. Hitherto 
he had headed the party in the House of Commons without 
dispute or question. But this was because, as he himself 
admitted in the course of the discussions at Brighton, he 
had been contented to play the part of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde. Dr. Jekyll was the convinced pacifist who believed 
that war was at all times and in all circumstances an iniquity 
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and a snare and who preached the doctrine of non-resistance 
as valid both for individual and for national life. Mr. Hyde 
was the mere politician who went to Sir Samuel Hoare and 
expounded the more mundane policy of his party so well that 
his words were quoted as definitive by Dr. Dalton when he 
was expounding it in the opening speech of the Brighton 
debate on sanctions. Circumstances and the public Press 
had now brought these competing personalities together 
before the microphone. What was the party to do? Was it 
to forswear a policy which a few weeks before had been 
reafirmed with convincing emphasis by the Trades Union 
Congress at Margate? That was what all the delegates were 
asking when they looked each other in the face at Brighton. 
This policy, which has been summarily termed the policy 
of sanctions, was a part of that general Labour policy of 
peace and security by the collective action of the League of 
Nations which had been associated with the Labour Party 
since the Geneva Protocol of 1924. The Geneva Protocol, 
with which the name of the late Mr. Arthur Henderson will 
be for ever connected, was an effort to fill in certain gaps in the 
League Covenant and in particular to make more definite 
the obligations of the League members under Article 16. 
It was to be followed by a Disarmament Conference, and until 
the Disarmament Conference issued in some definite result, 
it could not come into final effect. Mr. Henderson piloted it 
in Geneva, despite disquieting references in the Conservative 
Press to our entangling commitments, with convincing 
agility and success. Indeed it would be correct to say that 
in these days of the first Labour Government we were nearer 
some effective measure of disarmament than we had ever 
been before and certainly than we have ever been since. 
When, however, the Conservative Government came into 
office after the Zinovieff letter and the defeat of the Labour 
Party at the polls, Sir Austen Chamberlain, then Foreign 
Secretary, took the serious step of refusing to ratify the 
Geneva Protocol, thus destroying the chances of any consider- 
able measure of disarmament, it may be for a whole genera- 
tion. And in the Labour Party, now an Opposition and not 
a Government party, two more or less considerable currents 
of opposition to the policy of sanctions embodied in the 
protocol, began at once to disclose themselves. The first 
arose from those who were generally termed pacifists, some 
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on religious grounds, such as that of Quaker stock, some on 
generally humanitarian grounds, and some advanced Socialists 
with certain Tolstoyan leanings. They had, many of them, 
been irreconcilable conscientious objectors during the war, 
and, though not large in numbers, they were held in great 
and deserved respect throughout the movement for their 
consistency and high-minded advocacy of their cause. The 
other came from those who were organised in the Socialist 
League, which was mainly composed of people who refused 
to go out into outer darkness with the Independent Labour 
Party when that party resolved to separate itself from the 
main Labour stock. They were to some appreciable extent 
composed of young men and of young women of the upper 
and middle classes who had a more irreconcilable idea of the 
workers’ class war than the workers had ever had themselves. 
They were neither very numerous nor practically influential 
in the Labour movement, as the result of the sanctions debate 
at Brighton plainly showed. But they had the advantage of 
being organised in the Socialist League and, as they were 
very insistent and vociferous, they succeeded in leaving their 
impress on the resolutions which have been passed during 
the last few years in the conferences of the Labour Party, on 
the subject of collective action for the attainment of peace 
by the abolition of war. 

Their great specific was a mass movement of the workers to 
prevent the outbreak of a war. The workman must not be 
beholden to the capitalist. He must win every engagement 
by his own unaided strength. Consequently he must spurn 
the help of what they regarded as that capitalist institution, 
the League of Nations ; and at Brighton Sir Stafford Cripps 
scornfully spoke of what he was pleased to call the “ Inter- 
national Burglars’ League.” But hard words break no bones ; 
and it is not to be conceived that the Socialist League could 
have led the Labour Party to the crossways, had not events 
and paragraphs in the Press associated explicitly the name of 
Mr. George Lansbury with the Socialist League, in a combined 
effort to reverse the executive motion on the subject of 
sanctions at Brighton. At Hastings, two years before, this 
motion had been coupled with a reference to the combination 
of the workers in every country to strike against war; but 
when the whole question came before a Joint Committee 
from the Trades Union Congress as well as from the Labour 
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Party, it speedily assumed a more orthodox shape. At 
Southport Mr. Arthur Henderson delivered a comprehensive 
and persuasive speech on the whole subject. This speech 
was printed and became a living inspiration of the movement ; 
and the result was that when the delegates met at Brighton 
they were officially asked to make war not worth while by 
upholding the reign of law and by applying if need be the 
Covenant, the whole Covenant, and as a last resort, even the 
military sanctions of the Covenant. 

This is not to be wondered at. The head and mainstay 
of the serried phalanx which triumphantly voted the decision 
in favour of the full application of the Covenant was the 
embattled force of the trade unions, and the leaders of the 
trade unions have ever been proud to regard themselves, 
not as theorists or dreamers, but as “‘ men of action.” So it 
was that Sir Randall Cremer characterised them as far back 
as 1863 when, on May igth of that year, he represented the 
carpenters in a deputation to Lord Palmerston “ to call on 
Russia to desist from her present conduct and, if she will not 
attend to that call, thrash her into compliance.” Mr. Ernest 
Bevin, the trade union leader who presented his case most 
faithfully and aggressively at Brighton, would never have 
put it so crudely. As someone else said at another part of the 
debate, sanctions is a much more respectable term than war. 
But there was in his whole attitude and argument the same 
disdain for the futilities and hesitations of the theorist, and 
Sir Stafford Cripps listened in cowed submission while he 
told him bluntly that he had “ said nothing” in his speech, 
and that he and his theoretic friends were simply proposing 
to hand over the burden of standing up for the League 
Covenant to his half a million transport workers instead of 
taking their place, with all the other classes of the com- 
munity, to maintain the sanctity of their bond. They had 
agreed with the rest of the last two Labour Conferences to 
take the Trades Union Congress into their confidence in this 
matter of the war against war ; and now that all the Labour 
Executives had joined in a common report, they proposed 
to move back this report and run away from their European 
engagements. 

The argument was overwhelming, and the Socialist League 
opponents of the official view on sanctions would not have 
been able to stand up against it for a single moment, had it 
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not been for the temporary coalescence with them on this 
particular question of the pacifist forces headed by the Leader, 
Mr. George Lansbury. With what a passion of affection their 
leader was regarded by the whole Labour movement was 
apparent at every turn of the Conference. Even the trade 
union forces felt the power of the spell, and when Mr. Ernest 
Bevin was mercilessly exploring the recesses of the Lansbury 
conscience, he seemed bracing himself almost painfully to the 
task, amid many expressions of dissent when his words 
appeared unusually severe. There were Quakers in his 
audience who had been good friends of the Labour Party. 
There were the conscientious objectors to the Great War who 
had endured much to uphold their undying faith that 
“force is no remedy.” They believed that what the Arch- 
bishop of York has termed a “ noble heresy ” is a “ higher 
view of life,” though Dr. Salter of Bermondsey, who most 
clearly disclosed this attitude of mind, offered not a single 
shred of supporting argument for his assumption. 

The delegates were plainly uneasy lest they might seem to be 
blindly supporting their Tory opponents and sinning against 
the light, and it was only when Mr. Lansbury applied what 
was essentially an individual choice and responsibility to the 
more comprehensive commitments of a statesman that it 
was evident there was some serious flaw in the course of their 
argument. It might be valid for the individual to go out like 
Tolstoy into the wilderness, or to strip himself of all his means 
of defence in faith’s last defiance to his foes. But for a 
statesman, as Mr. Lansbury proposed, to go to Geneva, and 
then to announce the unilateral disarmament of his country 
in the face of a mad world aggressively multiplying its arms, 
was a very different proposition, which did not win the same 
respectful acquiescence. As in the case of the contentions of 
the Socialist League, there appeared also in this contention 
to be the same passing over of responsibility. Even if the 
pacifist statesman had been returned to power by a majority 
of his people, he would hardly be justified in taking such an 
utter and irrevocable step. Even if the minority was a mere 
handful of reactionaries, how could he be entitled without 
the consent of each to deliver any of them helplessly to his 
foes? It was some such perception of the weak points in 
Mr. Lansbury’s appeal that prevented its practical conclusions 
from exerting their full force on the minds of the delegates. 
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The result was that by a crushing majority the Conference 
resolved to be faithful to its obligations and to support the 
full operation, against an aggressor, of the Covenant of the 
League. The debate itself was on a very high level. There 
was not a single unworthy speech, and the Chairman of this 
year, who proved very successful, did not, like last year’s 
Chairman, make the mistake of calling on too many of the in- 
sistent champions of “impossible loyalties,” thus giving a false 
impression of the prevailing tone of opinion in the Conference. 
Mr. Herbert Morrison’s speech in winding up the debate was 
a remarkable tour de force. As an ad hoc appeal it was simply 
magnificent. It caught the prevailing mood of the delegates. 
It glided easily around difficult corners. It patted and 
soothed opponents. It was deservedly greeted with salvos 
of applause. But his sketch of a Labour foreign policy was 
hardly satisfying and showed that he had scarcely made a 
very deep or prolonged study of the subject. To affirm that 
the League of Nations is the only good thing that arose from 
the Treaty of Versailles and then lightheartedly to make 
passing mention of the “ revision of Treaties ” would have 
been to usher himself into a hornets’ nest at a League sitting 
in Geneva. It was noticeable that Mr. Lansbury, who had 
been visibly perturbed while Mr. Bevin was speaking, was 
considerably relieved during the speech of Mr. Morrison and, 
at its close, warmly shook the speaker’s hand. But he con- 
tinued enigmatic during the whole sitting of the Conference 
as to his ultimate intentions, although he caused it to be 
known that he had called a meeting of the Labour Parlia- 
mentary Party and he has now, since the Conference, taken 
the only honourable course. 

This debate on sanctions, as has been already indicated, 
overshadowed everything else at the Brighton Labour 
Conference. No summary programme was disclosed for the 
coming election, and a motion on the agenda giving promi- 
nence to trade union subjects was met by the previous 
question ; but it is understood that when the date of the 
election is finally known, the Executive Committee will 
issue a considered deliverance on the subject. The miners, 

after a speech by Mr. Joseph Jones which fairly gripped the 
- delegates, let it be known that problems relating to their 
industry would be bound, in the event of a next Labour 
Parliament, to occupy a primary order of importance. The 
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Executive, indeed, had issued a sketch of a report on mining, 
but the Miners’ President warned the executive that his 
workers would want to know more of the details of any 
executive scheme for the future government of their industry 
before they could count themselves pledged wholeheartedly 
to its support. This seems to show that the executive have 
not yet evolved for all sections a completely satisfactory 
scheme for a-democratic government of industry. Despite 
an earlier announcement of hostility from Mr. Mellor, the 
scheme for the future government of the cotton industry was 
at a later sitting unanimously passed by the Congress ; but 
then the cotton industry as regards its trade union govern- 
ment has always been to some extent infected by the methods 
of bureaucracy. 

What, then, are the prospects and policy of Labour for the 
General Election and after, as disclosed at the Brighton 
Conference? Confronted with a choice at the crossways, the 
Labour delegates have certainly taken some steps to the 
Right. It is becoming fairly clear that a future Labour 
Government and certainly a future Labour Opposition, must 
manifest a strong trade union influence. It was the absence 
of any fixed and abiding contact with the trade unions 
which was a great source of weakness in the two previous 
Labour governments, so far as the general sense of the 
Labour forces can be plainly discerned. Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, though he gave them abundant lip service, was never 
practically very enthusiastic about the trade union side of 
the movement. He termed himself a working journalist, 
but he always refused to join the National Union of Journal- 
ists. He was vaulted to the leadership of the party, but it 
was by the help of the Clydesiders and he defeated by a small 
majority of votes the trade union leader of the party in the 
previous Parliament, Mr. J. R. Clynes. It would not be 
surprising if the parliamentary party in the future retraced 
this previous step and reverted again to one whose trade 
union record is undoubted, and who has always shown himself 
broad-minded, progressive, and conciliatory. 

Undoubtedly the vote at Brighton will be all for the 
Labour Party’s good. It is well that a workers’ movement 
shall be broadly based on the strong common sense of the 
organised proletariat. At Llandudno, just before the General 
Election, Mr. Henderson, himself sprung from the trade 
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union ranks, proclaimed that this was the lesson of the 
previous few weeks. Neglect of it will, as the speech of Mr. 
Bevin at Brighton plainly showed, produce a schism and a 
scission in the Labour Party ranks. On the other hand the 
organised trade unions bring to the Labour Party caution, 
moderation, practical experience, and a strong and deter- 
mined opposition to all fascist attacks on liberty, freedom, 
and the reign of law. Mr. Baldwin saw clearly this side of 
their work when he paid his tribute to them at the Conserva- 
tive Conference at Bournemouth. For the time being they 
are at one with the National Government in the effort to 
uphold the Covenant of the League of Nations; but their 
speakers made it very plain at Brighton that, with agree- 
ment on present issues, they had yet wide and funda- 
mental differences with the general course of the Government’s 
foreign policy, which will have to be plainly expressed in the 
event of a General Election. When that may be and how 
they will fare was then in the lap of the gods ; but Brighton 
has not made the Labour chances less promising, and if, in 
the course of the next few weeks, the Government falter or 
fail in relation to the aggressive attack on Abyssinia there 
can be no doubt that the Labour chances of a decisive victory 
at the polls will be immensely increased. 


J. H. Hartey. 


NEW LIGHT ON RUSSIA’S POLICY IN 
REGARD TO THE EASTERN QUESTION 
(1876-8).* 


ROFESSOR SETON-WATSON has always given us 

something new and something interesting in his studies 

of Eastern Europe. But he is not likely to give us any- 
thing which exceeds the work before us in permanent value. 
He is always well informed as to the Press and public opinion 
of the periods of which he writes. And such knowledge is 
particularly important in this period—both as to the news- 
papers and popular movements of Russia and of England. 
But that does not constitute the main value of this contri- 
bution. Nor are the extracts from English private papers, 
like those of Gladstone, Granville, Harcourt or Layard the 
tit-bit. The real revelation lies in the extracts from the 
archives of the old Russian Embassy in London. There in 
the correspondence of Count Peter Shuvalov we have, as our 
author claims, “ the realities,” that is, the realities of Russian 
politics. I am not certain the author has similarly laid bare 
the “ realities ” of British politics of the time. He has con- 
sulted Buckle but not the Disraeli papers direct, and there 
are other gaps. But revelations are seldom complete and 
exhaustive. One thing is certain: the author has turned a 
searchlight of blazing and brilliant intensity on the Russian 
share in public events and its effect on British policies and 
politics during a most critical period of European history. It 
will indeed take some years before historians will assess the 
full measure and weight of this contribution. But it is not 
likely to be considered a small one. 

Some criticisms I would venture on before examining the 
main positions. Speaking generally the Turkish side of things 
is imperfectly appraised. Thus Ahmed Vefik Pasha is de- 
nounced as “‘a Liberal of honest reputation,” whose Liberalism 
was “skin deep” (p. 352) because he allowed the parliamen- 
tary Chamber, of which he had been President, to dissolve. 
It was dissolved two days after Abdul Hamid had appointed 
Ahmed Vefik Grand Vizier, “ but with the new title of 
Premier for foreign consumption.” Now it is quite true that 
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Vefik as a tool in an anti-parliamentary campaign. But 
Ahmed Vefik was not only quite honest, but quite willing to 
be so used. He was not a “ Liberal” at all of the Midhat- 
parliamentary type. He was an old Turkish Conservative 
who was anti-parliamentarian and believed only in admini- 
strative reform. When President of the Chamber he openly 
flouted speakers and on one occasion silenced one with the 
observation “Shut up, you donkey!” He was therefore 
not sorry to send the other “ donkeys ” packing, and was 
doubtless chosen by Abdul Hamid because of his Conserva- 
tive tendencies. To the end of his life Ahmed Vefik feared the 
too rigorous introduction of European reform. Midhat, on 
the other hand, is denounced by our author as insincere in his 
liberal and parliamentary reforms. It is certainly true that he 
would have put down the Bulgarian insurrection with a strong 
hand. But in previous days he had suppressed an insurrection 
there, though he had then been distinguished by equal justice 
to Christians and Turks. During our period Midhat was 
placed in an impossible position, but the criticism of our 
author goes too far (p. 123). Even Lord Tenterden admitted, 
after several interviews with Midhat, that he was sincerely in 
favour of a constitution. Now the reason Midhat favoured a 
constitution was undoubtedly that it meant the rule of law, 
i.e. of some restraint on the Sultan. Any such restraint on 
Abdul Hamid would have been good. Lord Fitzmaurice, whose 
death has only recently been recorded in these pages, had 
opportunities of seeing Midhat. He told me he was convinced 
he was sincere and that the realisation of his constitutional 
projects would have done good. This judgment from the last 
of those who knew the personalities of this period, or played a 
part in it, seems to me weighty. I mention these points 
merely to show that the Turkish case has not been fully, or 
altogether impartially, stated by our author. 

There is another point on which I find myself at issue with 
him. The origin of the insurrection in Herzegovina is put 
down by our author to the oppression of the Turks. He is 
perfectly right in denouncing, as he does frequently, the 
inaccuracy of Elliot, Layard, and the Consuls in denying the 
oppression and in ascribing the disturbances to Russian gold. 
But the case, as stated by the insurgents themselves, does not 
bear out the view that oppression was the cause of revolt. 
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Oppression was habitual, what mattered was the opportunity. 
In the winter of 1874 chiefs of the semi-independent clans had 
concerted revolt, and their reason was that it is “ such an 
opportunity as we shall never have again! This is the right 
moment to seize. If we fight long enough, Serbia and Mon- 
tenegro will go to war, Bulgaria will rebel, Russia will fight 
Turkey, and Europe will then be obliged to step,in.” This is 
the argument embodied in the folk songs of Sobai¢, who 
collected the tradition at the time, and it is the belief of the 
peasants to-day. Simonjié, the son of the most famous of the 
rebel chiefs, told me that his father had always held this view, 
so did Lazar Sotista, the son of the Montenegrin leader. As 
Serbs they had always hated the Turks. There was no un- 
usual oppression at the moment, but it seemed a good oppor- 
tunity to rebel. If the clan-chiefs really reasoned thus at their 
councils (and it seems they did) they had longer views than 
any diplomats in Europe. 

The main thesis of our author in the book goes on the 
following lines. He thinks that Disraeli was fundamentally 
wrong in his policy. He was anti-national and pro-Turk and 
therefore against the Balkan nationalities on principle. Any 
good he did was therefore incidental. Our author regrets that 
the Queen, in view of her hatred of Russia, exercised no 
restraining hand on her Prime Minister. He views Elliot and 
Layard with suspicion, is rather kind to Derby and respectful 
to Salisbury. In view of his condemnation of Disraeli his 
summary and criticism of the Treaty of Berlin exhibits a 
rather surprising moderation. He points out the difficulties 
of settlement and admits certain merits in the treaty. None 
the less he does condemn Disraeli. He thinks that Gladstone, 
with his “ prophetic vision ” of “ the Balkans for the Balkan 
peoples,” was right and that the principles, upon which 
Gladstone fought the Midlothian campaign, might have 
influenced our foreign policy more. With some diffidence I 
would submit, and try to illustrate from the materials of our 
author’s work, a somewhat different thesis. I should stand 
half-way between the author’s condemnation of Disraeli and 
his eulogy of Gladstone. 

The two main questions to be answered are these: (1) 
Could Disraeli have averted the war? (2) Could he have made 
a better peace? On each we can only assemble the proba- 
bilities. But our author certainly makes out a strong case 
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about the Berlin Memorandum (pp. 32-5). This instrument of 
pacification between Turkey and her insurgents was drawn 
up by Russia, Austria-Hungary and Prussia and approved by 
Italy and France. It was Disraeli who caused its rejection, 
and defended it thus to the Queen: ‘‘ Had Your Majesty 
sanctioned the Berlin Memorandum, Constantinople would at 
this moment have been garrisoned by Russia, and the Turkish 
fleet placed under Russian protection!” Our author justly 
terms this assertion “ wildly exaggerated.” Even if Disraeli 
was exaggerating somewhat to convince the Queen, he was 
none the less indicating his own instability. The rejection of 
the Berlin Memorandum was considered a fatal mistake by 
Lord Fitzmaurice, and it certainly did a good deal to produce 
the war. In the same month (May) the Cabinet ordered the 
British fleet to Besika Bay not, as Disraeli explained, “ to 
protect Christians or Turks, but to uphold Your Majesty’s 
Empire ” (p. 35). There is a still more remarkable point, not 
mentioned by the author: Lord Russell, in extreme old age, 
now pointed out that it was “ too humiliating ” for England 
to send a fleet to Besika Bay and to do nothing to protect the 
Bulgars, who were being massacred. The sending of the fleet 
without any such effort was surely the best way to convince 
the Turks that England would support them in case of war. 
Within one month Disraeli had prevented Europe from 
putting pressure on Turkey, had failed to prevent the Bul- 
garian massacres, and had encouraged the Turks to think 
that England would back them against Europe. Yet, by his 
own admission, he wanted to do none of these things. In 
November of this same year Disraeli was telling the Cabinet 
that Turkey ought to sell us a port on the Black Sea, e.g. 
Varna, Batum or Sinope (pp. 99, 109). Now it is extremely 
probable that Turkey heard of these proposals and was 
correspondingly encouraged to resist Russia. And it is quite 
certain that, if England had got and armed a Gibraltar in the 
Black Sea, the result would have been war with Russia. 
Disraeli did not therefore do all he might have done to avert 
war, and his “ fiery imagination ” proved dangerous to his 
country. That Disraeli was ignorant of Turkey, despite his 
travels and his Oriental proclivities, is quite certain. That he 
was poorly informed by Elliot is also true. But the imagina- 
tion of a genius proved more dangerous than ignorance. 
That Salisbury was embarrassed when he went to the 
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Conference of Constantinople may also be taken for granted. 
He remembered the “ policy of legerdemain,” and did not 
want to be dominated by it. He was perplexed and hampered 
by a chief whom he neither trusted nor understood. Salis- 
bury’s leaning towards Ignatiev at Constantinople and his 
opposition to Elliot, which have both been condemned, were 
due to the erratic leading of the Prime Minister. Lord Salis- 
bury was left in serious doubt as to his intentions. Disraeli 
had indeed already made one secret (and presumably) serious 
overture to Russia to secure peace in June 1876, and he made 
another at the last moment in March 1877. But both failed. 
Disraeli’s earlier threats to Russia caused the failure of his 
later cajoleries. As Morley said once: “ We have had great 
peace ministers like Walpole and great war ministers like 
Chatham, but we cannot have a Chatham and a Walpole at 
the same time.” Disraeli played many parts, but he could not 
duplicate these two at the same moment. 

Thus the answer to the first question is that Disraeli did 
not avert war, and that his attempts to do so were blunder- 
ing and ill-conceived. But the question as to the peace is a 
different matter. In the first place, though our author has 
thrown much light on the internal politics of England, he has 
hardly thrown enough. He finds the policy of Derby difficult 
to understand. For instance, he regards it as strange that 
Derby should publish a Blue Book on April 14th, 1877, 
revealing the Russian law of tolerance towards Uniats. This, 
our author says, was “ to confuse the issue and rouse public 
hostility towards Russia ” (p. 174). Derby was really “ inter- 
fering by official representations in the internal affairs of 
others.”” Derby would not have admitted this. He had at 
one time been an advanced Cobdenite Radical, and he still 
was so in foreign politics. He believed in big business, and in 
splendid isolation, He had devised the meaningless explana- 
tion which reduced the British guarantee of Luxemburg 
(1867) to a farce, and he now equally disclaimed any meaning 
for the European guarantee to the Turks in 1856. He was 
genuinely for peace, and even peace at any price, caring little 
what happened to the Turk. But this refusal to put material 
pressure on Russia was just the reason why he put moral 
pressure on her. To discredit her in the eyes of the British 
public was his only weapon, and he can hardly be blamed for 
using it. Itis a very British policy. Halifax in 1688 would not 
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rebel by arms against James II, but was delighted to write 
pamphlets attacking him. Derby, in 1877, would not go to 
war with Russia, but was delighted to issue Blue Books 
reflecting on her treatment of her subjects. Disraeli did not 
understand, and indeed despised, Derby’s pacifism as he did 
that of Carnarvon. But Derby could not be ignored, while 
Carnarvon could. Derby stood for common sense, and the 
Midlands adored him. His idea of John Bull minding his 
cash-box, and sending both Russians and Turks to the devil, 
was just what many of his countrymen liked. It was only as 
the war fever grew that Disraeli obtained support. Derby 
stood for a solid mass of English political feeling and it was 
long before Disraeli could dare to move against him in the 
open. Therefore he moved against him in secret. 

The decision was really taken in April 1877, for Layard was 
then sent out to replace Elliot at Constantinople. Now 
Layard was a strong pro-Turk and an anti-Gladstonian and 
wanted vigorous measures. Layard was undoubtedly intended 
by Disraeli to restore British prestige with the Turks, to 
persuade them that England was their best friend, and to 
produce a working agreement between the two countries. If 
war broke out between Turkey and Russia (as it very soon 
did) this working agreement was bound to lead on to some- 
thing like a Turco-British alliance. In such case there would 
be war unless Russia gave way. This result was, in fact, 
exactly what happened. Layard thus became an essential 
wheel in the complicated organism which Disraeli controlled. 
He received ostensible despatches from Derby enjoining 
relatively moderate courses ; he received private letters from 
Disraeli advocating more violent ones. In July, some ten 
weeks after Layard’s arrival and the Russian beginning of the 
war, Disraeli began advocating attacking Russia from the 
side of Asia and seizing Batum. Our author rightly points out 
the flaws in Dizzy’s geography and logic. But I do not think 
that he quite draws the conclusion. If Layard remained in 
Constantinople—in view of Disraeli’s private letters—strong 
measures against Russia were extremely probable. But it is 
clear to me that these strong measures would have been more 
effective in the autumn of 1877 before the fall of Plevna than 
in the spring of 1878, when the Russians were threatening 
Constantinople. The policy of the strong hand might have 
succeeded if exercised at once. Derby was the main reason it 
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could not succeed, and Derby and Jaissez-faire dominated the 
Foreign Office until January 1878, and exercised some in- 
fluence until his final fall in March. 

Disraeli and Salisbury were in control from the end of 
March 1878 but, as is generally admitted, Disraeli gave the 
lead. Salisbury clearly did not approve of much that Dizzy 
had done or wanted to do. But after all the struggles in the 
Cabinet he was willing to follow him to a considerable extent. 
It is in this light that we must read the Treaty of Berlin. 
Salisbury’s idea of inducing the Turks to reform Asia Minor 
and of enlisting the interest of the British public by our 
occupying a strong fortified post was a good one. The choice 
of Cyprus was bad and our author does not praise it. But 
he does not point out that Mohammerah or Basra would 
have served much better. It is true that Mohammerah was 
technically Persian. But the independence of the local sheikh 
could have been obtained, and he could then have been 
protected by England. Layard strongly favoured developing 
the commerce of the Tigris and Euphrates and supporting 
Turkey from the south against Russian advance in Armenia. 
For this purpose Basra would have served as well as Moham- 
merah. Disraeli and Salisbury rejected this advice in favour 
of the apparently crazy scheme of securing Cyprus, from 
which Disraeli at any rate believed a British force could march 
to the defence of Armenia. It would have meant a long flank 
march through extraordinarily difficult country, and over 
deserts and mountains, an absurd and impracticable scheme. 
If England had chosen to establish herself at Basra or Moham- 
merah, the history of the world would have been different. 
Then Germany’s Berlin to Bagdad railway would have been 
viewed with equanimity, for England would have secured the 
door into the Persian Gulf where it ended, So here a great 
opportunity was missed by Disraeli, to which none of our 
historians draw attention. 

I do not think the author gives Disraeli the credit he 
undoubtedly deserves for preventing Constantinople from 
being either occupied or annexed by Russia. As he well 
points out (p. 331), such plans were in Russian heads. But 
for the boldness of Disraeli and his support of Layard, they 
might well have materialised. There Disraeli scored a con- 
siderable success over the “ awkward squad ” of his Cabinet. 
And I do not think anything but the “ policy of legerdemain ” 
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could have accomplished this result so skilfully, or perhaps 
could have accomplished it at all. 

As regards the rest of the peace there is not so much to be 
said. Our author, a little surprisingly, is more favourable to 
Disraeli over the terms of the Treaty of Berlin than one would 
expect. A supply of ideals seldom fails the critics of peace 
conferences, but in certain respects he holds his commendably 
in restraint. He doubtless sees that Disraeli was bound by 
public opinion. His defence of the Balkan line as the limit 
for Bulgaria was probably a corollary of his defence of Con- 
stantinople. That was the logic of the public who devised 
the refrain : 


We don’t want to fight, but, by Jingo, if we do. 


Our author sketches brilliantly the dissensions in the 
Liberal party, the ineffectiveness of Granville, and the 
half-heartedness of Hartington, though he does not mention 
his great blunder of dining with the Turkish Minister. What 
emerges is the force and passion of Gladstone overcoming all 
obstacles within and without his own party. This old man, 
who carried “such fire in his belly,” was wonderful and 
ultimately resistless. But to go on and praise the Midlothian 
campaign and commend the speeches as a programme of 
foreign policy is to go too far. Despite some mild criticisms 
(pp. 549-50) I feel that the author really has more sympathy 
with Gladstone’s principles of foreign policy than they deserve 
from an objective standpoint. Gladstone seems, to me at 
least, much more admirable for seeing the strength of national 
feeling in the Balkans, than for shadowing forth international 
ideals at a moment when Europe was unlikely to accept them. 
In the one there was the vision of a seer, in the other the 
intoxication of an orator. Nevertheless, whatever views we 
may hold of Disraeli or Gladstone, I do not think anyone will 
deny the value of our author’s comment upon both. I believe 
there is still much to be written and something to be revealed 
on the European politics of the time, on the policy of the 
British Foreign Office, and on the nuances of British party 
warfare. But the secret history of Shuvalov’s manceuvres in 
London, the working of his profound and subtle mind, the 
unravelling of the hundred threads of his diplomacy has been 
revealed in a masterly fashion.y 

Harotp TEMPERLEY. 


VoL. CXLVIII. 36 


THE REFORMATION AND THE ENGLISH 
BIBLE. 


N May 31st last a movement was launched at 
() Westminster to celebrate the Reformation throughout 
the country in 1938. The special object of this 
commemoration and the choice of the date have been 
determined by the fact that in the year 1538 a state injunction 
was issued which “ enjoined ” every curate, that is incum- 
bent, to “ provide” an English Bible for his church, and 
also to allow his parishioners to read it themselves and aloud 
to one another. The translations of Tyndale and Coverdale, 
together with the printing press, made this project prac- 
ticable; the religious movement, with the awakening of 
individualism, made it urgent. This date, therefore, marks 
an epoch in the history of English Christianity, which has 
been of vital importance not only to the Church but to the 
nation, for as T. H. Huxley said in 1871, the Bible is 
“the book that has been woven into the life of all that is 
noblest and best in English history.” Hence the proposal 
to celebrate this event should awaken the widest interest 
and secure the broadest co-operation possible in regard to 
the Reformation. It should also be the least controversial, 
especially as it avoids any conceivable treatment of the 
Bible as apart from and over against the Church by con- 
centrating attention on the Bible zm every church. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the proposed commemoration 
has won the support, not only of the archbishops and bishops 
of the Established Church and of the leaders of the Evange- 
lical Free Churches, but also of eminent representatives of 
every school of ecclesiastical thought in the Reformed 
Churches of England. 
The practical object of the movement has been set forth 
by its promoters in the following statement. 


The world needs a Christian interpretation of a Nationalism 
which will be consistent with and not destructive of the divine 
conception of the essential unity of all men and nations in the 
family of God. This generation needs the invigorating discovery 
that in allegiance to Christ will be found the “ service which is 
perfect freedom” and “the way,” which is also “the truth 
and the life.” There are few who do not need to recover an 
instructed, personal religion built up by habits of Bible Reading, 
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Prayer and Sacrament. It will be of real help to realise that it 
is precisely at these points of our greatest need to-day that the 
history of the Spiritual Movement of the sixteenth century throws 
most light, and its achievements supply the greatest inspiration. 


It is because of the comprehensive nature and the profound 
spiritual object of the commemoration that the movement 
has been launched so long before 1938, for the committee 
is anxious to secure, in due order, the mobilisation of leader- 
ship in all parts of the country, the active co-operation of 
educational societies and movements throughout the country, 
the co-operation of ministers and church workers in groups, 
schools, etc., accompanied by courses of preaching, teaching 
and study in order to prepare the way for a worthy and 
influential witness of the Churches in the year of public 
commemoration. 

It is important, at the outset, to note the sequence of 
events that have given the Bible the outstanding place in 
English religious and national life to which Huxley paid so 
striking a tribute. The meeting in Westminster was held 
during the week in which the 1,200th anniversary of the 
death of the Venerable Bede was commemorated. It was 
on Ascension Day, a.p. 735, that this great saint, scholar, and 
teacher passed away, uttering his last doxology just as he 
had dictated the last sentence of his translation of St. John’s 
Gospel. His impressive character, outstanding catholicity in 
every sense of the word, encyclopedic learning and unique 
service as an historian, combine to make him the greatest 
personality of his age. Yet his imperishable memory is, 
above all, treasured because he was the first great expositor 
and translator of the Holy Scriptures in English history. 
Then comes the Injunction of 1538, followed by the pub- 
lication of the Authorised Version of the Holy Scriptures 
in 1611. Next in order is the foundation in 1804 of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, one of the most important 
results of the Methodist Movement and the Evangelical 
Revival of the eighteenth century. Finally, there has been the 
establishment of the Bible in every “ provided ” school, now 
universal, which was initiated by the London School Board 
in 1871, as the result of the discussion in which Huxley took 
so remarkable a part. Hence the succession of the Bible in 
English, the English Bible in every church, the Bible in 
every home, and the Bible in every school has given its 
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distinctive character to English religion, and supplied the 
noblest inspiration to English national life. 

Much might fruitfully be said about the widest aspects 
of this great history. But in this article I desire to con- 
centrate attention upon the meaning of what was done in 
1538 and upon what should be the result of the commemora- 
tion of 1938. A threefold significance is to be observed in 
both. 

1. Foremost is the watchword, Back to Christ! It is 
obvious that the placing of the English Bible in every parish 
church and the instruction to every curate to allow his 
parishioners to read it for themselves, marked and followed 
upon the 1ejection of the papal claims and the final revolt 
from the sacerdotal authority of the Roman Church. This 
attitude is as vital to-day as it was four centuries ago, and 
is so obvious as to need no comment. 

It is, however, of more immediate importance to observe 
that free access to the Bible is the best antidote to an 
ever-recurring danger of hard-and-fastness in religious faith 
and of the substitution of intermediate authorities of various 
kinds for direct access to our Lord Himself. Integros accedere 
fontes, to quote Lucretius, may well be taken as the watch- 
word of the movement. The long-standing opposition between 
the Law and the Prophets, between the letter and the spirit, 
between authority and freedom, has certainly not been 
confined either to Old Testament times or to the controversy 
with the medieval Church. This opposition is due, not 
chiefly to these in themselves, but to attitudes of the human 
spirit, with its sectional loyalties, traditional habits, and 
inherited prejudices. The trouble with these is that they 
are so deep-seated as to inform and fashion the positive 
religious faith and experience of those who are limited by 
them. For example, I have heard, from time to time, con- 
gregations of descendants of the Puritans and of Wesley 
sing “ Faith of our fathers, living still,” with the same 
fervour but with a very different reference from Faber’s in 
this well-known hymn. The very freedom of the Spirit has 
become incrusted with the fixity of the Law, as a mere habit 
of thought and practice. Moreover, the theological interpre- 
tations of the Christian Faith, as contributed age by age 
by individual thinkers and frequently embodied in the 
binding Articles of Communions, have often reflected the 
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current opinions and practices of the particular age—whether 
metaphysical, juridical, or political—to the obscuring of the 
original gospel. The transient organisation of human thought 
and life has been so systematised by theology and ecclesias- 
tical authority as to degrade and deform the profound 
simplicity of Christ, and to substitute for the transcendent 
immanence of His Revelation of the Father a series of con- 
ceptions which are at once too ephemeral and too external 
to account for the ways of God with man. Worst of all, 
perhaps, is the uncritical allegiance to particular teachers 
and schools without the criticism that is directed by the 
Bible to the truly catholic interpretation of the gospel. 
Back to Christ, and to the Bible as the record of the Divine 
process which culminated in Christ, should be not merely 
the watchword of the Reformation, but the guide in all the 
uncertainties and perplexities of the present time. 

It may be objected that the present state of Biblical, 
and particularly of New Testament, criticism, has shaken 
our confidence in regard to the Personality of Christ. As 
to this, I will only remark in this place that even though 
critical investigations of the Four Gospels should reveal 
certain probably insoluble problems, yet despite all this the 
main features of Christ and of His revelation are clearly 
discernible. Christ is the Creator, not the creature, of the 
Christian faith. The spiritual revelation and transformation 
wrought by Christ must have an adequate explanation. 
Its origin is in Him, and not in His followers. The fellowship 
of His Spirit doubtless did much to develop the interpretation 
of His Person and work. Yet only the supreme greatness of 
His Personality and influence could have conveyed to His 
obscure and commonplace followers the inspiration that 
transformed their lives and created His Church. The secret 
of Christ is to be found in His Divine Sonship, and it was 
because of this that He conveyed to His humble disciples 
“the power to become sons of God.” 

2. Yet, if the injunction of 1538 was a movement back 
to Christ, it was also a movement forward to the freedom 
of spiritual and personal maturity. It accompanied, informed 
and ordered the rise of individualism, with all its spiritual, 
intellectual and social consequences. The Reformation and 
access to the Bible did not create the rise of individualism 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The awakening 
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of personal self-consciousness, with its claims of manifold 
freedom, was due to the process of human evolution. It 
was the inevitable, and on the whole salutary reaction and 
response of the human spirit to the influence of the time. 
The revival of learning with the recovery of the classics 
of Greece and Rome, freed the learned from the bonds of 
scholasticism by confronting those who enjoyed it with other 
interpretations of reality and other modes of intellectual 
and social life. It compelled men to think for themselves 
and to reorganise their life accordingly. The growth of 
nationalism, with the political problems it raised, carried 
the process of emancipation outwards to the people at large. 
The new spirit of adventure, leading to the discovery of new 
continents and to the dawn of modern science, stimulated 
individual enterprise both by the influential examples of 
fruitful personal activity and by the incentives that the new 
situation offered to those who took advantage of it. All 
these influences were both revolutionary and constructive. 
If they occasioned the rise of a new philosophy, they appealed 
to the common sense, which links the minds of ordinary men 
to the efforts of speculative thinkers to make men spiritually 
and mentally at home in their world and in their times. 
It was providential that, in face of the dangers and oppor- 
tunities thus created, the new access to the English Bible 
introduced the plain man afresh to Hebrew literature, to a 
religion which, though and because it was truly catholic, 
was instinct with the spirit of personal freedom and respon- 
sibility, while it supplied the background through which 
individual freedom was saved from anarchy by entrance 
upon a great spiritual and moral inheritance, to be freely 
appropriated for the guidance of personal life. Access to the 
English Bible at once inspired and corrected individual 
freedom by giving it a faith. 

From this point of view the proposed commemoration 
should be appreciated. In a time of far-reaching unsettlement 
and of the frequently undisciplined and uninstructed adven- 
ture of so-called emancipation, it is, above all, essential to 
carry over and inward the faith of the Supreme Spiritual 
Values of which the Bible is the repository for the deepening 
and uplifting, the enlargement and steadying of the personal 
life of the present generation. 

3. Finally, free access to the Bible led upward to direct 
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contact with the interpreting Spirit of Christ. Older men, 
still alive, cherish memories of saintly and untutored people, 
who were “ men of one book,” the Bible. Such students, 
despite their ignorance, often manifested a serenity of spirit, 
an enlarged vision, and a soundness of judgment, which owed 
their existence and their impressiveness entirely to the 
educational influence of close and continuous study of the 
Holy Scriptures. 

Doubtless there has to be set against this the many errors 
of interpretation and application into which such reverent, 
yet uninstructed, students often fell, through excessive 
literalism and the failure to recognise that the Bible is not 
a static collection of oracles, but the record,of a gradual 
process of revelation, which culminates in Christ, Who in 
transcending both fulfilled and corrected the preparatory 
stages of the past. In regard to this, the commemoration 
of the Bible zz the Church is of moment. There must be a 
collective, indeed catholic, interpretation of the Scriptures 
if their place in personal religion is to be preserved and 
protected from abuse. The fellowship of the faith must be 
cultivated, and this fellowship includes the contribution of 
scholars towards fashioning the collective mind of the Church 
as a means of informing the personal faith of individual 
students of the Bible. Neither man nor the Spirit of God 
is individualist. Spiritual influence, like personality, is social. 
Only in fellowship do the words of the Bible become, in 
the highest degree, “ Spirit and life.” 

It follows from all this that the devout and well-informed 
study of the Bible is all-important, not merely for the 
verification but for the sustenance, enrichment and vivifying 
of the Christian faith. The old and well-worn tag, “ The 
Church to teach, the Bible to prove,” is thoroughly mis- 
leading. The Bible is the record of the Church, both teaching 
and proving. It is not a book of reference, but of continuous 
guidance. It is not a storehouse of proof texts, but the 
spacious unfolding of the Divine self-manifestation and self- 
giving. Thus used it makes the Christian faith deeply inward 
and thoroughly personal. Yet it carries men out above and 
beyond themselves. It enables and summons its readers to 
contemplate the “ eternal purpose of God,” coming to its 
fulfilment through many stages, by means of manifold types 
of human character in co-operation with God, and through 
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succeeding world-movements, which, always threatening in 
their advent, became co-operant with it in their process and 
results. Above all, it roots the redemptive progress of man 
in the self-giving and sacrifice of God. Hence no true student 
of the Bible can be self-sufficing, narrow or mean in his 
ideals and conduct of life. The Bible invests common men 
with its own sublimity and sanctity by making them “ fellow- 
workers with God” in the advancement of the kingdom, 
whose watchword is “‘As in heaven, so on earth.” 

But, it will be objected, does not this movement stand for 
“bibliolatry,” to the ignoring or disparagement of those 
results of criticism which have, for the present, shaken the 
authority of the Bible? Certainly not. All critical tests— 
whether textual, literary or historical—should be applied to 
the Bible with the unshrinking approval of the Church. 
The results of all the researches into the genesis, development 
and nature of religion throughout all the peoples and all 
the ages of mankind should be welcomed and applied to the 
study of the Bible. At every stage of the growth of the 
Bible there are manifold signs of action and reaction between 
the prophets and teachers of the Bible and the religions 
by which they were surrounded. Moreover, close and frank 
investigation of the Old Testament reveals as imbedded in 
it many of the conceptions and practices which the progress 
of the revelation eventually sloughed off and deliberately 
excluded. “‘ We have this treasure in earthen vessels,” to 
quote St. Paul, and the work of Biblical critics supplies the 
valuable, though subordinate, instrument for distinguishing 
the treasure from the earthen vessels that contain it. Yet 
the treasure is there and is imperishable. True explanation 
does not explain away. The scrutiny of the phenomena 
heightens the significance and value of the substance. Above 
all, cautious and well-authenticated criticism gives still 
greater force to the assertion that “ Back to the Bible ”’ 
means ultimately “‘ Back to Christ.” The process of revela- 
tion culminates in Him, alike as historic fact, comprehensive 
spirit, reconciling and regenerating power. The subjectivity 
of Christian faith is rooted in, springs forth from, and is 
fashioned by the objectivity of Christ. The Bible unifies the 
inward and the outward, the spiritual and the cosmic, in 
Christ, in whom the Father is revealed so that all things 
are “summed up” in Him, and “in Him all things hold 
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together.” Without Him, all things fall to pieces, and the 
universe becomes a baffling and inexplicable mystery both 
for thought and endeavour. Hence the enlightened study 
of the Bible unifies the spiritual values, by which man is 
made and re-made, with the organic process of the universe. 
It does so by enabling men to apprehend the truth and 
meaning of the self-giving of God, whose creative activity 
in nature is subservient and leads up to His grace in man. 
Faith is “‘ the gift of God,” not the invention and artifice 
of man. Man lives “ not by bread alone, but by every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” These words 
become a language in Christ “ the Word.” 

Viewed in this light, there can be no question as to the 
timeliness of the proposed commemoration, and of the 
comprehensive efforts that are in progress for giving effect 
to it. “ Back to the Bible”? would mean for this perplexed 
and restless age the triumphant renewal of “the work of 
faith, the patience of hope, and the labour of love.” So 
may it be! 

J. Scorr Livcetr. 


FINLAND REVISITED. 


INLAND to-day is the only State in the world that is 
paying all its debts, including even that to America. This 
alone entitles her to our attention, but there are also many 
other reasons why that country should be studied, and her quite 
remarkable progress of the last few years be made better known. 
Furthermore, her importance as a factor in international rela- 
tions has just been demonstrated by the visit of Colonel Beck, 
the Polish Foreign Minister, to Helsingfors. To a person like 
myself, who was practically an eye-witness of the birth of the 
Finnish nation, the road they have travelled since they seceded 
from Russia after the Revolution is of particular interest. 
The Finnish Republic was born after the war and the 
Russian Revolution, like the other Baltic States, Estonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania and Poland. But it is slightly senior to all 
of them, its independence having been recognised as early as 
January 1918, not only by Soviet Russia, but also by Ger- 
many, France, Sweden and other countries. Furthermore, the 
position of Finland at the beginning of her independence 
movement was quite different from that of the other States. 
Although since 1809 she had been a part of the Russian 
Empire, and although during the last two decades of Tsarism 
she had been made the object of dangerous and stupid attempts 
at Russification, on the whole the Grand Duchy of Finland (to 
give it its correct name of those days) had managed to preserve 
a remarkable internal national autonomy. Indeed, it is 
amazing to what degree the entirely non-Russian political and 
cultural superstructure—the results of seven centuries of 
Finland’s union with Sweden—was allowed to survive, and 
thus enabled the country to maintain and develop both its 
national Finnish and Scandinavian culture. The collapse of 
Tsarism gave Finland the opportunity of breaking away from 
Russia and establishing herself as an independent legal entity. 
But when this moment occurred Finland found herself in the 
happy position of actually possessing a firmly established 
State machine, with its traditions, laws and institutions— 
centuries old, but still in force. In fact, the whole framework 
of the State was there, and only required a little adaptation 
to the new conditions. But on the whole the substitution of 
sovereign independence for autonomy was only a formality. 
Yet bloodshed and civil war proved unavoidable even in 
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Finland, despite the singularly favourable conditions described 
above. Numerous Finnish Socialists sympathised with the 
Russian Bolsheviks, and the whole of 1917 is characterised 
by a stubborn fight between them and the bourgeois parties. 
With increasing bitterness and brutality, this struggle was 
gradually becoming more and more violent until in January 
1918 it definitely turned into civil war. The Reds now availed 
themselves of the help of the remaining Russian and com- 
pletely Bolshevised troops, whereas the Whites found support 
in Germany. First Germany merely helped to train and equip 
them. But after the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, when the Soviets 
had to guarantee their neutrality in Finland’s civil war, the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the Reichstag decided to send 
a German army corps to rescue the Finnish Whites and in 
return to obtain far-reaching commercial and political advan- 
tages from them. The largest of the German units sent to 
Finland consisted of something like 12,000 and was com- 
manded by the famous General von der Goltz. Before long the 
Reds were driven out of Helsingfors, and after the conquest 
of the capital, German and Finnish troops together (the latter 
under General Mannerheim) proceeded to wipe out the Reds 
in the country. By May 1918 order was fully restored. 
Finland’s Diet, considerably reduced by all these events, now 
elected Prince Frederick Carl of Hesse as King. But this was 
in October 1918, and Germany’s defeat a few weeks later 
prompted the Prince to decline the Crown that had just been 
offered him. Thereupon, in June 1919, the Finnish Republic 
was proclaimed, with a very democratic constitution. 

It is only natural that the years immediately following all 
these commotions should have been full of difficulties. But 
the country recovered with amazing rapidity, and normal 
political and economic conditions in the young Republic were 
soon firmly established. The majority of the Social Democrats, 
in contrast to a small group of Communists, became fervent 
parliamentarians, and in 1927 actually formed a cabinet 
under their able and efficient leader Vainé Tanner. It was a 
minority Government, tolerated by certain bourgeois groups. 
To-day the position is reversed, and there is a bourgeois 
cabinet, tolerated by the Socialists, who are the largest single 
party in the Diet, but have no absolute majority. They have, 
as it happens, thirty-nine per cent. of the total national 
representation, a curious and significant fact, because in the 
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three Scandinavian countries the Socialists, too, have about 
forty per cent. 

It is a strange paradox that, while the only really grave 
internal political problem with which Finland is faced to-day 
is the strong chauvinistic drive against the Swedish section of 
her population, the whole national development of the country 
is very muchon Scandinavian lines. As to her foreign relations, 
the tendency towards a close co-operation with Sweden, 
Norway and Denmark is more pronounced than ever. The 
vexatious question of Finland’s Swedish minorities is delicate 
and hard to comprehend. It has been much abused by 
unscrupulous demagogues, who try to make political capital 
out of it. It is quite true that the Swedes have a very great 
cultural influence that is not commensurate with their 
numerical strength, for they represent barely ten per cent. 
of the population. Yet since they are localised along the coast 
and in a few principal towns, and, furthermore, since the 
birth-rate is moving so much in favour of the Finnish and 
against the Swedish sections of the population, the issue should 
really before very long solve itself. Meanwhile, a battle royal 
continues around the language question, for until now the 
country has been practically bi-lingual. In fact, in academic 
and business circles, Swedish seems to be still predominant, 
which causes considerable annoyance to certain classes of 
Finns. It is a pity that the present struggle, which is going on 
for no discoverable reason, should trouble the otherwise 
amazingly successful and steady development of the young 
Finnish Republic, with its ancient culture and traditions, part 
of which has been definitely inherited from Sweden. 

This development is not in any way sporadic, but it is an 
indigenous and deep-rooted growth. Indeed, it is quite 
impossible to understand it without fully appreciating the 
factor of nature and national character. Like Sweden and 
Norway, Finland has a vast area (over one and a half times the 
size of Great Britain) with a small population of 3,700,000, 
Over ten per cent. of the country is occupied by lakes, and of 
the land area something like seventy-five per cent. is covered 
with forests. Northern Finland remains under snow for over 
200 days in a year, while in the centre and the south the figures 
are 150 to 180 days and Ioo days respectively. It is a rocky 
country, too, with much stone and granite. This is enough to 
explain a certain grimness of character coupled with a belief 
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in the ancient popular myths and folk-poetry. Suffice it to 
mention the Kalevala, Finland’s great national epic, first 
collected and published just a hundred years ago—the recent 
centenary celebrations were a most important event in the 
life of the country. This national epic was handed down from 
generation to generation by certain old men chanting it. 
From its very inception therefore it is connected with the 
national music of the country, which to-day holds a place of 
honour in our civilisation. It is significant that Finland’s 
greatest modern composer, Sibelius, devoted his masterpiece 
to the Kalevala. Over fifteen thousand folk-tunes have been 
collected and published in Finland, some of them dating back 
over a thousand years to a time when the Finns were still 
heathens. Peasant arts and crafts, too, are carried on in exactly 
the same way as many centuries ago, the hand-woven rugs 
occupying a place of special distinction. 

Side by side with this ancient, romantic, primeval Finland 
there is the modern, industrialised, busy and highly efficient 
Finland. It carries on a large international trade, not only in 
timber and wood goods (such as paper pulp, plywood, spools, 
furniture, boats and many other articles) but in a variety of 
manufactured goods, as well as in agricultural produce. 
Indeed, both the volume of foreign trade and the export 
surplus have been growing in an amazing way. The following 
figures are most striking, especially when the general setback 
in world trade is taken into account (value in millions of 
Finnish marks*) : 
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The first half of 1935 has brought no serious changes in the 
extremely favourable trade development, and the consolida- 
tion of the country’s economic position has proceeded still 
further. Industrial equipment and the rationalisation of 
production have been greatly improved. Agricultural produc- 
tion has been allowed to grow to such a point that Finland 


* The rate at which the Finnish mark has been pegged to sterling is 226-7 marks={1. 
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can easily make herself independent of imported food. 
Unemployment has been continuously falling and practically 
disappeared altogether during the summer months. The home 
market has shown signs of healthy development and expan- 
sion. The Budget shows a surplus of nominally 35 million 
marks, but a sum of 200 millions was set aside during the 
year for a special reserve “ Depression Fund,” in addition 
to the 100 millions already provided for this purpose. 

The national finances have been further strengthened 
through a series of successful conversions, and a large part of 
Finland’s long-term foreign indebtedness has been paid off or 
repatriated. The short-term foreign debts have been prac- 
tically wiped out within the last year or two. Finland is 
privileged to enjoy a singularly wise financial administration, 
Mr. Risto Ryti, the Governor of the Bank of Finland, being a 
man of courage and great ability. After the original currency 
difficulties incidental to a new State, Finland adopted the 
gold standard at the close of 1925, which, however, she 
abandoned at the same time as England. This country is her 
best customer, taking about forty-six per cent. of her total 
exports ; and it is essential for her to be a member of the 
Sterling Club, even though her accumulation of gold and 
foreign currency make the keeping down of the mark rate 
no easy task. Mr. Ryti is supported by a number of excellent 
bankers, Mr. R. von Fieandt of the Nordiska Féreningsbanken 
deservedly enjoying a high international reputation. There 
are nine joint stock banks, with about 500 offices between 
them; the three principal banks are well known in the 
international world of finance, and play a prominent part in 
regulating Finland’s economic life. So do the Co-operative 
Wholesale Societies, which are extremely powerful and pros- 
perous. A great deal is being done for the promotion of 
foreign trade by the Finnish Export Association and many 
similar organisations. 

Finally, a great effort is being made to attract the foreign 
tourist, who is offered an unusual variety of amenities in this 
clean and picturesque, romantic and modern land where the 
unspoiled peace of nature blends with industrial achievement. 
Communications with and in Finland are excellent; and 
foreign tourists come in ever-growing numbers to see this 
successful country, also commercial travellers of all nationali- 
ties, and—of late—foreign politicians. 
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This brings me back to the question of Colonel Beck’s 
recent visit to Helsingfors, which must have puzzled many 
people. What was the object of his trip? It was hard to 
believe that he had travelled all the way to Finland merely to 
reciprocate a courtesy visit her Foreign Minister had paid to 
Warsaw some months ago. The suspicion that the trip was 
merely a move in the extremely intricate political game which 
for some time past has been played around the Baltic soon 
found confirmation in the international Press. But what did 
not become immediately apparent was that here was one 
more attempt on the part of Nazi Germany to conduct her 
machinations in the Baltic through the agency of Poland. 

For the time being, Germany is still badly in need of Poland’s 
support, as her surrender in the recent Danzig conflict has 
clearly shown. Despite the fact that the naval agreement with 
Great Britain has more or less presented Germany with 
hegemony in the Baltic, she does not as yet feel strong enough 
to carry out her “ Rosenberg ” intentions there all by herself. 
She needs an ally, several allies if possible. The plan of cam- 
paign, then, becomes comparatively simple. Finland has a 
key position in the Baltic, and, in case of war, offers an ideal 
point whence to attack Russia. Were Finland to join in an 
anti-Russian military campaign, not only would Leningrad 
be immediately threatened, but the best possible base for 
Germany’s air fleet would be created, and Moscow would be 
within raiding distance instead of enjoying its present prac- 
tical immunity against air attacks. With Poland simul- 
taneously marching into the Ukraine, Germany as the head of 
an anti-Russian alliance consisting of herself, Poland and 
Finland, would be in a very strong position. Not only would 
such a combination control the Baltic (the little border States 
being swept aside) but it would make things more than difficult 
for Soviet Russia and her new ally France. 

This fantastic plan, or some similar scheme, did not come 
off, and Colonel Beck’s negotiations in Helsingfors do not 
seem to have achieved the desired object. Finland had the 
sense to see the suicidal danger of such an arrangement. She 
refused to die a heroic death ad majorem gloriam of Herren 
Hitler and Rosenberg, and turned a deaf ear to the Polish 
diplomat. That Finland both hates and fears her most 
powerful neighbour, Soviet Russia, is true enough. Yet she 
has established a reasonably friendly modus vivendi with the 
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Russians, which it would be dangerous and highly unprofit- 
able to upset. She knows, too, that, at the moment, the 
Russians have too many troubles of their own and dread a 
war almost more than any other country. Peace with the 
Soviets is therefore fairly well assured, at least for the time. 
And the risk of first a German occupation and then possibly 
a Russian invasion is not worth taking: the dark days of 
1917-18 are not so far away as to be entirely forgotten. That 
is one aspect of it. There is also another one. 

Despite the internal anti-Swedish wave, internationally 
speaking Finland feels herself more and more drawn into the 
Scandinavian circle of nations. These are not in any sense a 
politicial alliance, but a moral union with certain specific 
economic interests. They are pillars of true democracy, too, 
and despite occasional conflicts and a certain amount of 
aggravating competition in every field of human activity, 
they are nevertheless members of one large family. They have 
the same cultural inheritance, they have endless cultural, 
political, economic, dynastic and family ties. They represent 
a great moral force by standing together, as well as more 
practical advantages. In case of a new world conflagration 
the socialistic and democratic Scandinavian bloc offers a 
better chance of peace and security than an adventure among 
rival dictatorships in brown or red shirts. Finland’s shrewd 
and cautious rulers are fully aware of it. On the other hand, 
the Scandinavian trio would be glad to welcome the unquali- 
fied advent of Finland into their midst so as to turn themselves 
into a harmonious North European quartette. In the sphere 
of economic co-operation this adhesion of Finland—despite 
all difficulties and rivalries—seems to have become an estab- 
lished fact. Finland will take part in the next inter-Scandi- 
navian consultations. It is to be hoped that this will also lead 
to more active political co-operation. It would be a thousand 
pities if the young, successful and prosperous Finnish Republic 
were to allow itself to be drawn into some such scheme as the 
one described here. Poland’s own international position at 
the moment seems more than ever problematical; she 
certainly has a part to play between Germany and Russia. 
But this need not necessarily be that of Hitler’s satellite. 
As to Finland, if really put to the task of choosing between 
Berlin, Warsaw and Moscow, her wisest course would be to 
choose—Stockholm, Oslo and Copenhagen.» 

GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK. 
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MADAME DE MAINTENON. 


RITING half a century ago Déllinger pronounced 

Madame de Maintenon (1635-1719) the most influen- 

tial woman of French history, and since that date 
there has been no alteration in the verdict. The Salic Law 
used to prevail in the succession to the throne of France, yet 
it may safely be stated that there is no country in Europe 
where women have enjoyed more power without the sense 
of responsibility that is naturally associated with that power. 
Her fair fame has been dimmed in her own day by the 
malignity of Saint-Simon and the jealousy of Elizabeth 
Charlotte, Duchess of Orleans, and 200 yéars ago by the 
biography of La Beaumelle. The causes of the malignity of 
Saint-Simon are obvious. He hated her because in his judg- 
ment she had, by her marriage to Louis XIV, gravely injured 
the position of the noblesse, and thereby the position of the 
King himself, in the eyes of all Europe; and he also hated 
her because she constituted herself the protector of the 
legitimatised princes whom he loathed with all the malice of 
his heart : how unbounded was that malice all readers of his 
memoirs are well aware. The Duchess of Orleans was the 
sister-in-law of Louis XIV, and, filled with rage for the treat- 
ment she had received at court, she vented it on Madame de 
Maintenon most unfairly. According to the Duchess, Madame 
de Maintenon was a murderess, a poisoner, who had made 
away with the Dauphiness, who had poisoned Louvois and 
Mansard. The truth is that the Duchess had so poisoned her 
own mind that she was completely unable to do justice to a 
very remarkable woman. La Beaumelle, in pursuit of the 
thesis that Madame de Maintenon was a clever and cold 
coquette, forged some letters, mutilated others, and inter- 
polated passages in order to prove his thesis beyond the 
possibility of a doubt. The verdict of Lord Acton is that “ her 
letters have been tampered with by an editor, who was a 
forger and a falsifier,” and against that verdict there is no 
appeal. 

If we forget the malignity of Saint-Simon, the jealousy of 
the Duchess of Orleans, and the forgeries of La Beaumelle, 
we stand in some prospect of understanding her. Even the 
Duchess admits that ‘‘ the women are jealous of their hus- 
bands more from ambition than from love; wishing to rule 
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over all and to make all things subordinate to them, so that 
there is not a kitchen-maid who does not suppose herself to 
be intelligent enough to govern a kingdom.” If Frangoise 
d’Aubigné Maintenon were hated, she was also loved, and 
loved with no common affection. The tone of deference 
towards her, running throughout Fénelon’s letters, is quite 
unmistakable, and with this deference is combined admiration 
in the letters of the Princess Orsini and Marshall Villars. 
Madame de Miramon, who was revered as a saint, begged for 
the presence of Madame de Maintenon upon her death-bed. 
Nor are the Abbess of Fontévraud, sister of Madame de 
Montespan, and Madame de Dangeau a whit behind her in 
their admiration. Madame de Sevigné pronounced that “ her 
position is unique in the world; there never has been, nor 
ever will be again, anything like it.” It would be easy to 
swell the chorus of adulation. Ambassadors of the class of 
Foscarini, Erizzo, Girolamo Venier, and Ezekiel Spanheim— 
who carefully excepts her attitude to the Huguenots—also 
agree, and since they presented their reports to their res- 
pective Italian and German courts, there is at least a strong 
presumption that they were telling the truth. Take the 
account of Foscarini written in 1683. He points out that 
she enjoys the highest reputation at court; is universally 
esteemed, and lives very quietly in great retirement; that 
she has won the affection of the King through her vivacity 
and the refinement of her mind, through her accommodating 
spirit and tact in sympathising with the feelings of others ; 
and that the high favour in which she stands is considered a 
matter of rejoicing, because it is believed that she may 
impart to the King some of the kindliness and amiability of 
her own nature. 

Francoise d’Aubigné Maintenon was the strange grand- 
child of that sturdy old Huguenot, Agrippa d’Aubigné, 
leader and champion of lost causes, the friend and companion 
of Henri IV. The son was unworthy of such a father. He 
fell into grave misfortune, and lay under sentence of death 
in the prison of Niort. In this prison Francoise was born 
300 years ago. Prison, poverty, and privation were the. 
earliest associations of the child. She spent her early life in 
America, returning to her widowed mother. Her poverty 
induced an aunt, Madame de Vilette, to adopt the girl and 
bring her up as a Huguenot. In due time she proceeded to 
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stop with another relation, who was a Roman Catholic. With 
her, after a prolonged struggle, she yielded, and turned 
Roman Catholic. In days to come she used to relate that, at 
twelve years of age, with her Bible in her hand, she plied the 
priests with the arguments suggested by her ingenious mind, 
and at last, after two years of argument, she yielded. On the 
death of her mother she stood alone in the world, still faced 
as a good-looking girl of fifteen with the privation she had 
long experienced. In order to avoid taking the veil in one 
form, she took it in another, for she married the comic poet, 
Scarron. His crippled appearance, combined with his age, 
rendered the marriage one only in name. She was nurse and 
secretary to him, and he was instructor to her. He taught 
her three languages, and naturally Latin was one of them. 
While he taught her much, the literary coterie, which her 
grace and intelligence collected, taught her more. His wit 
and wisdom, the ability and the variety of interests of those 
who gathered in her tiny salon, were among the influences 
of her formative years, years pregnant with much for the 
destinies of Europe. On her husband’s death, she once more 
encountered her old associates, poverty and _ privation, 
though they were now alleviated by the welcome and esteem 
accorded to her in the highest literary circles of Paris. She 
loathed her poverty and privation, and, much as she liked 
the welcome and esteem of her intimates, she could not live 
on them. 

A new and most amazing turn of fortune befell her. The 
Abbess of Fontévraud had a sister, the notorious Madame de 
Montespan, who opportunely invited her to undertake the 
education of the children she had secretly borne Louis XIV. 
Madame Scarron consented, but upon her own terms. She 
stipulated that she should receive her new task directly from 
the King himself. She took up her abode in a remote, isolated 
house in Paris, where she was governess to the Duke of Maine 
and his sister. At first Louis XIV could not bear her society. 
Was she not a Précieuse, a prim, pedantic person, utterly 
beneath his attention? Hear Saint-Simon on his early 
attitude to her. “ Qw’elle lui étoit insupportable, et que pourvu 
qu’on lui promit qu'il ne la verrott plus, et qu’on ne lus parleroit 
jamais, il donnerott encore ; quoique, pour en dire la verite, al 
nett déja que beaucoup trop donné pour une créature de cette 
espéc.” In the days to come “ une créature de cette espéc” 
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was to be the guiding star of the King’s existence! To be 
sure, he first met her in 1666 when she was thirty-one, and 
he was three or four years younger. It was with reluctance 
that he conferred upon her that estate at Maintenon which 
gave her the name by which she is known to history. 

In 1666 her character was fully formed. Prison, poverty, 
privation, America, the experience of two faiths and of 
relations who had altered her attitude to these two faiths, 
her marriage to Scarron, her literary coterie—all these had 
been among the great and grave influences in her thirty-one 
years of existence. She cared deeply for religion, which 
meant much to her, and she cared no less deeply for her 
honour. She coveted a bonne gloire that won the praises of 
the virtuous. ‘‘ I never wished to be loved by any particular 
person,” she confessed in later life, “‘ I wished to be thought 
well of by all. I cared nothing for riches, I was far above self- 
seeking ; all I wanted was honour. Honour was my folly, 
honour was my idol, for which perhaps I am not punished by 
excess of greatness. Would to God I had done as much for 
Him as I have for my own reputation! ” 

With such ideals in her mind she shrank from contact with 
Madame de Montespan. Unconsciously at first, consciously 
later on, she set herself, in all good faith, to win Louis away 
from Madame de Montespan. Madame Scarron’s life was 
most reputable, whereas Madame de Montespan’s was most 
disreputable. The governess, fortunately for herself, owned a 
cold temperament which “went gently, but carried far.” 
She was never the slave—always rather the mistress—of 
feeling. Even well into middle age she retained her regular 
and placid beauty. Softly sweet and sweetly serious, she 
gradually won the royal confidence. She was witty enough 
for the brilliant Montespan, but not too witty for the King, 
whose intellect was mediocre. To Madame de Maintenon the 
King came for refuge from the storms excited by his tem- 
pestuous mistress, whose rage and arrogance were beginning 
to tell upon him. Madame de Maintenon gradually formed 
her resolution, She had not the faintest intention of occupy- 
ing the position of the imperious mistress she was stage by 
stage dethroning. For one thing she was religious, and for 
another she coveted the maintenance of her bonne gloire. 
She would gravely and wisely counsel the monarch; she 
would bring him to a better frame of mind; she would rid 
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him of his evil companions. Was not Madame de Montespan 
the most outstanding of them? She would reconcile him to 
his long-suffering and much-wronged Queen, Maria Theresa. 
“ Providence,” cried this long-neglected Consort, “ has raised 
Madame de Maintenon to bring my husband to me.”” Madame 
de Sevigné mentions that as early as 1676 Madame Scarron 
had gained universal admiration in her arduous position, and 
in the three years from 1680 to 1683 she stood at the very 
height of her fame. In these happiest years of her life all 
bowed before the rising star. Nor must we overlook her 
disinterestedness, for the Queen seemed likely to enjoy a long 
life, now that her husband at long last took her once more 
into favour, and treated her with due respect. She was at the 
time of her reconciliation with the King, her husband, 
healthy and younger than she who had brought to pass this 
reconciliation. 

Maria Theresa lived but a short time after this reunion, 
dying on July 30th, 1683. At the beginning of January 1684 
the sometime nominal wife of Scarron, now fifty years of age, 
became the wife of Louis, the marriage ceremony taking place 
at midnight. The celebrant of the marriage was Archbishop 
Harlai of Paris, and there were two witnesses. Louvois was 
one, and we can easily believe how it galled his haughty 
nature to have to act in this capacity. The marriage was a 
private one, and it is hardly to be expected that she should 
remain content with its privacy. She is said to have gone 
down on her knees to Louvois in order to have it declared 
publicly, but even she was unable to prevail upon him, Ina 
letter to her spiritual director, Godet, she stated that she 
willingly sacrificed an earthly kingdom for a heavenly one ; 
for she had been taught to regard the renunciation of the 
avowal of her marriage as a sacrifice to be offered up to God. 
She accordingly destroyed all letters and records which 
testified to her marriage, saying to a confidential friend, 
“ None shall learn what I have been to the King.” 

It has been necessary to show what manner of woman she 
was in order to lay bare what she proved to have been to 
the King for two and thirty years, during which she was the 
unacknowledged lord of France. The fatal Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, by which the Huguenots lost their toleration 
in 1685, the Nine Years’ War from 1689 to 1697, ending with 
the Treaty of Ryswick, the Partition Treaties, the War of the 
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Spanish Succession which raged from 1702 to 1713, ending 
with the Treaty of Utrecht—these are the broad features of 
this period, and in all of them Francoise de Maintenon, her 
mark, is written in large letters. Her power over Louis was 
unlimited. ‘“‘ Never,” grudgingly admits the Duchess of 
Orleans, “‘ was a young and beautiful favourite so worshipped 
as this old woman, so enamoured is the great man of his 
treasure.” In fact, she concedes that ‘‘ she was mistress over 
all his affections and thoughts.” In 1698 Madame de Main- 
tenon wrote that the King came regularly three times a day 
to her apartment. Later, she lamented her want of time, and 
how inaccessible she was to others, as the King was scarcely 
ever out of her room. When present at his deliberations with 
his ministers, he was sure to ask, “‘ What does your Wisdom 
think of this? How does this strike your Solidité?”’ She 
was only twice present at an actual cabinet meeting, but was 
her influence not always present with Louis ? 

To her friend Brinon she had confided, while the Nine 
Years’ War was in progress, that it was the cause of God that 
the King was defending, and that in consequence the enemy 
would surely be overcome. She confirmed her husband in the 
view that God would grant him success, and that He who 
willed the end also willed the means. Did she ever reflect 
that among the means were the barbarities executed in the 
Palatinate and Piedmont? In October 1870, Thiers asked 
Ranke, “‘ With whom are the Germans fighting since the fall 
of the Emperor?” ‘‘ Against Louis XIV,” was the stern 
reply, and Ranke might have added, “‘ Against Madame de 
Maintenon.” The feelings that actuated her in 1689 also 
operated in 1700 when she pressed her husband to break his 
plighted word and nominate a French prince as King of Spain. 
Déllinger unhesitatingly pronounces that “no one had in 
reality contributed to this result (i.e. the breaking of the royal 
word) more than Madame de Maintenon,” though he adds : 
“the connection of events was certainly at that time beyond 
any one’s ken.” The great German historian draws an 
elaborate parallel between her and the Empress Maria 
Theresa. If Louis continued to believe the truth of the words 
which Voltaire put into his mouth, “ L’ Etat, c’est moi,’ it was 
in no small measure due to his wife. The events even of the 
War of the Spanish Succession might have shaken his robust 
confidence in his own powers, but how could this robust 
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confidence be really shaken so long as his wife was close at 
hand to reassure him? 

Louis worked regularly in her chamber, and he was a very 
hard-working man. There he consulted her on matters of 
diplomacy, family questions, affairs of conscience, specially 
on all that concerned the welfare of the Church. Saint- 
Simon bitterly remarks that under her rule the King had 
become ‘‘ a devotee, and that too in the utmost darkness of 
ignorance.” Of her he no less bitterly remarks: ‘She 
believed herself to be universal Abbess, specially in spiritual 
matters ... . she fancied herself a mother of the Church.” 
The new religious bias she bestowed upon him proved to be 
the origin of some of the worst evils of his reign. A Jansenist 
was offensive to her as to him—because he dared to think for 
himself—and both unconsciously recognised that nothing is 
so dangerous for an autocracy as thought. A Huguenot was 
offensive to him and to her for this reason—and to her for 
another—for she displayed the proverbial liking for her new 
faith and her loathing for her old. Well aware of the atrocities 


_ committed in the Palatinate and Piedmont, she never 


expresses a word of regret or sympathy with the inhabitants 
given over to fire and sword. Was not her cause the cause of 
righteousness ? Well aware of the horrors committed before 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes on those who used to 
be her fellow-believers, she never expresses a word of regret 
or sympathy with them. Was not their cause the cause of 
unrighteousness ? 

She calmly reports to Cardinal de Noailles that several 
hundred more “ fanatics ”—Huguenots fighting for liberty 
of conscience—have been killed in the Cevennes, and that she 
expects that the whole of Languedoc will now be “ purged ” 
from them. After that fatal year 1685, tens of thousands of 
Huguenots were compelled to leave their native land simply 
because they would worship God as a girl called Frangoise 
d’Aubigné used to worship Him. Of that vast flight it is not 
creditable to historians that no connected narrative has ever 
been written. Many of the best men in the British Islands 
and in North America, in Germany and Switzerland, come 
from the strong stock of the Huguenots, from Puritan ances- 
tors who scorned delight and lived laborious days, doing 
strenuously what their hand found to do, and thus fixing a 
character which forms one of the greatest of national assets. 
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In old farmhouses one may still see on the book-shelf a 
Genevese French Bible or New Testament of the seventeenth 
century ; on the fly-leaf we may still trace the names of the 
refugees, written in ink browned by age, illegible from time 
and perhaps from tears. It is the frail memorial of a race that 
has left an abiding mark in many diverse lands. 

Of a character greatly resembling Madame de Maintenon 
an historian declared that she was a good woman in the worst 
sense of the term. Madame de Maintenon was emphatically 
a good woman in the worst sense of the term. Some may 
think of her school at Saint Cyr. We for our part can never 
forget the horrors of the Nine Years’ War and of the War of 
the Spanish Succession, and, above all, of the wanton persecu- 
tion of the Huguenots for which we hold her largely responsi- 
ble. She stands on a bead-roll of fame which we do not envy 
her. The most influential woman of French history, her peers 
are Lenin and Trotsky, Hitler and Mussolini, and all who 
believe that the sword is mightier than the penv 

Rosert H. Murray. 
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FASCISM AND THE INTELLECTUALS. 


HE intellectual, like the physical void, is the negation 
of life. But the spirit is gallant, its reserves are not 
easily drained. The cultured Italian stands at the apex 
of civilisation. His tradition is coeval with history and nothing 
human is alien to him. Perhaps that is why he was easy 
prey. The years of the depression have educated all of us. 
We have learned that it is impossible to grasp at once even 
a material change of sudden and unexpected vastness. Our 
first refuge is unreality. To all but the unemployed the new 
economic situation remained long in limbo. Confronted with 
the systematic destruction of culture, of morality and free- 
dom in Germany, recurrently we put the question, “ Are 
we actually alive and awake?” We were not surprised to 
learn that even German Jews failed to take the Hitler 
ideology seriously until it became a fact. Yet Germany had 
had the benefit of Italian experience. The Italians them- 
selves, at the advent of fascism, were unprepared for the 
most monumental destruction of spiritual values of which 
history has left any record. It was the height of unreality. 
One could not, of course, deny the effects of castor oil, of 
beatings that eventuated in death, of murder as the fascist 
prerogative and principal glory, but it was inevitable that one 
should discount its permanency. It was bound to disappear 
like any other nightmare. Moreover, its methods defied the 
man of culture, defied any man who was not organised into 
savagery. That kind of fury would inevitably spend itself. 
It did not spend itself save in its more spectacular mani- 
festations. The new violence differs from the old in its 
dynamic quality. It has settled down into a leaden brutish- 
ness that slowly and the more surely dulls and ultimately 
paralyses the life of the spirit. The victim feels it as a void, 
as utter spiritual privation, as suspension in an abyss that 
swallows every manifestation of life without a trace, without 
an echo. The non-fascist finds all doors closed to him. State 
control is complete in industry, the professions, the Church, 
so that it is rapidly becoming impossible to make even a 
modest living outside the P.N.F. (Partito Nazionale Fascista). 
It goes. without saying that in the present circumstances of 
unemployment and overproduction, the chances either of a 
job or of a business enterprise for the non-fascist are equally 
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insignificant. It does, of course, happen that a man of 
superlative attainments, a man who combines extraordinary 
intelligence and widely diversified experience, to cite an actual 
case, may find some minor employment and less compensation 
in a large business which still retains an eye to commercial 
advantage, patriotism, nationalism and fascism to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Under its weak leadership the 
Church has officially capitulated with cowardly completeness. 
I say officially, because many ecclesiastic personages are in 
fundamental and persistent opposition to fascism. Yet the 
man who has incurred the displeasure of the State by refusing 
to take the fascist oath finds any related employment in the 
Church equally beyond his reach. 

Professional and artistic activity as a function of the 
P.N.F. necessarily involves results that are incalculably 
beyond any purely individual, concrete considerations, for 
the subject matter ranges widely and involves a compre- 
hensive variety of repression. That the full scope of political 
literature is confined to the endless series of fascist apologias 
need hardly be stated. That no purely literary or artistic 
work by a non-fascist can reach the light of day carries 
implications more far-reaching in character. No publisher 
of standing will accept a book by a non-fascist. This initial 
fact means nothing less than decimation of the number of 
readers. That a more or less unknown printer may be found 
for a meritorious work by a writer of note who has failed to 
succumb to the powers, is not beyond the realm of possibility. 
The market that awaits such a publication is limited to the 
writer’s personal friends and to such occasional people as 
may frequent the rear of bookshops in byways. The com- 
pleteness with which this ban operates is reflected in the 
disappearance from the market even of important works of 
literature and of literary criticism, pre-fascist in date but 
non-fascist in authorship, as shown by the writer’s subsequent 
political or lack of political affiliations. Assuming that an 
important writer might reconcile himself to so limited a 
public, his work is denied all further contact with his peers. 
It will not receive adverse criticism, it will receive no criticism 
whatever. It will be as if it had never been. 

Translated in terms of art, all exhibitions, whether public 
or private, are held subject to permission by the proper 
committee of authorities. Eligibility as an authority again 
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depends on fascist loyalty and in no case the merits of a non- 
fascist artist come within the discretion of the committee. 
Assuming the possibility of private invitations by an artist 
he would again be subject to that pall of silence, the absence 
of all critical repercussions. With baffling completeness the 
padded cell has been perfected for non-fascist expression of 
whatever superior excellence or insignificance. 

Within the fascist fold the government arrogates to itself 
the determination, one might almost say the licensing, of 
competent critics. Theoretically the syndicate of artists and 
professional men is autarchic—a new word has been found 
desirable for a new situation—but as in all the syndicates it 
is the direct government representatives who wield the power. 
To appreciate the quality of fascist criticism, the projected 
railway station in Florence may be taken as a case in point. 
In general, public opinion was agreed that it was ugly and the 
pros and cons were discussed for a time. Then the edict went 
forth that discussion was closed. Henceforward the Florence 
railway station was officially beautiful and any observation 
to the contrary would be considered an offence to the govern- 
ment. In the literary field the case of Ungaretti is amusing. 
His work was so effectively parodied by another poet that it 
passed among critics and the public at large as Ungaretti’s 
own; and a certain critic reflected on the none too serious 
lyrical quality that lent itself to such perfect imitation. At this 
point L’/talia Letteraria, the most important Italian literary 
review, wrote as follows in connection with the incident : 


We ask quite simply whether this is the way to criticise the 
work of a poet. We would like to know just how far tolerance will 
acquiesce in a kind of criticism so unseemly and stupid that it 
dishonours our country. We insist on knowing in the name of whom 
and of what this presumptuous pseudo-scholarship has been making 
a show of itself, let us say for far too long a time. The spectacle 
begins to grow irritating rather than amusing. We are living in a 
period of ordered hierarchy. Why do we delay in protecting the 
work of a poet—of whom, indeed, there are none too many—who 
represents and does honour to Italy? We may not be able to 
protect him from ignorance, but at least we can protect him from 
the disrespect which is at best worthy of a humorous sheet. And, 
not to quote a professional critic, who might be accused of com- 
plicity, is not this the very Ungaretti whose work and worth 
Benito Mussolini recognised in a number of written pages that we 
may all re-read ? 
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From the university down, the appointment of professors 
and teachers, which used to be autonomous in each institu- 
tion, is in the hands of the State. The full effect of this 
regulation will not be felt for some time inasmuch as many of 
the pre-fascist appointments are still in force. But the type 
of the new appointee is rather definite and may be approxi- 
mated when it is considered that a university appointment 
is a legitimate form of reward for fascist loyalty as dismissal 
is the legitimate answer to so-called fascist agnosticism. It 
has been said repeatedly that fascism is a religion and the 
fascist may not be lukewarm in the faith. Translated into 
practice, this means that theintellectual may not be politically 
indifferent. Whether he teach literature, engineering or 
mathematics, as a teacher his political faith is of primary 
interest to the government. One after another every possi- 
bility of activity relentlessly closes, and the non-fascist may 
be tempted to look within the citadel for some form of non- 
political activity in which purely technical, expert services 
may be utilised and which may leave him, as an individual, 
a relatively free man. Such a search ends before it has begun, 
if not by reason of political loyalties, inescapably by reason 
of personal loyalties. For the fascist creed has destroyed the 
backbone of morality, it has destroyed loyalty in the name of 
the State. The new race of men which the fascists are breeding 
may be able to live without loyalty, indeed the possibility 
has already been demonstrated, but it cannot be effaced in 
those who have known and valued it. 

It has been put to many severe tests, to the final test, the 
destruction of friendships. Italian culture has formed a 
relatively compact group. It is comprehensive, universal, 
homogeneous ; hence informal conversation in small gather- 
ings was the natural medium for exchanging ideas. To-day, 
three anti-fascists under one roof would constitute a case for 
police intervention. Police intervention, when it does come, 
is swift and sure, a procedure without formalities. The 
institution known as the conjino has been created to fill the 
need. It eliminates the unpleasant name of prison as a 
corollary to eliminating the judicial process. To send a man 
to the confino is simply to send him. He disappears, literally 
and completely. His immediate family may be informed, if 
he has one. Having none, his friends are less than powerless, 
for too assiduous inquiry may have unpleasant repercussions 
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for him. Not only his whereabouts, but his term of sequestra- 
tion, his life or his death are equally unknown. A mason 
engaged on a particular job left his work one night. He was 
not again seen or heard of during four years although his 
employer and his sister-in-law made every effort to trace 
him that was consistent with his welfare. At the end of that 
time he reappeared as suddenly. The fate of many men in 
public life, fascist and non-fascist, is completely unknown. 
Yet this is less than prison—a man lives where he will within 
the prescribed area, receives five lire per day for his livelihood 
and is subject to visits by a guard at intervals of fifteen 
minutes, not only by day but by night. The frequency of the 
visits is a function of the government’s individual grudge. 
The fifteen-minute interval has not been unknown even over 
a considerable period of time. 

Letter writing among supposedly free men is a lost art and 
a useless one, since even within Italy letters have long since 
ceased to be private. Individually one might take one’s 
chances but in a letter two people find themselves involved. 
The ordinary sociability of the tram, the railway carriage 
and the countryside have gone the same way, for with a 
proportion of 15,000 civilian guards and a host of unpaid 
spies in the city of Rome, for example, with a population of 
one million, every person naturally becomes a potential spy. 
And so no man knows what the other man thinks or even 
what he himself thinks. He is quite capable of telling you 
with equal sincerity that the most difficult cross to bear is 
the desertion of one’s friends to the fascist camp, that the 
fascists themselves are really anti-fascists, that there is no 
way out, that he doesn’t know what keeps it up since it is all 
sham—the means do not exist for finding out anything real 
since statistics are government made—that constitutional 


‘government was all a mistake—the Italian people were not 


really ripe for self-government, that only their physical 
welfare interested them, that they are now destitute and 
hopeless. The newspaper, as we know, has long since been 
converted from a source of information into a source of 
irritation. Day after day, day after day, it records the 
personal triumphs of the Duce and the institutional triumphs 
of fascism. What goes on in the world, or indeed in Italy 
itself, is a matter of indifference unless it directly reflects 
glory on the fascist régime. 
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In the name of whom and of what, the anti-fascist asks 
himself in bitter earnestness, has he been deprived of the 
means of livelihood, of the stimulus of books and of people, 
of the possibility of serving his country, of contact with the 
life of his time, of the opportunity to rear his children in 
dignity and in freedom? He doubts himself and his ideals 
because they have been passive in the face of disaster. He 
feels that something has eluded him, all the positive goods of 
life could not have been routed merely by violence. That 
violence must have content, content of a spiritual order that 
refuses to penetrate the void in which he has been insulated. 
And so he begins the cycle again—he reviews the history of 
events, how the march on Rome turned on a hair, on the 
weakness of the King who withdrew the order of siege already 
issued, how castor oil and beating became the order of the 
day, how politics and statesmanship turned from a game 
with rules into a brawl of force, how the embers of journalistic 
liberty died under the heavy hand of propaganda, how the 
censorship tightened into self-imposed vacuity, how all forms 
of life but the physical slowly relinquished their spark and 
the system settled into rigidity. Surely there must have been 
a point at which resistance could have been effective, surely 
the fascist State must mean something beyond the arbitrary 
will to govern. It cannot be that the battle is clinched with 
a shadow. The contact with life may have been lost tem- 
eater but somewhere it must be possible to reconnect. 

he anti-fascist is haunted, pursued by the necessity for 
content, a content which by definition can never be found. 

For the philosophy of fascism, if it has one, is opportunism, 
the glory of the State individually interpreted by Mussolini 
and all his little Mussolinis. He is the final authority, they 
are the lesser authorities in literature, art, morality, finance, 
statesmanship, religion—in short, the categorical imperative 
incarnate in whatever field of human endeavour. “ Fort 
million people have been condemned to eternal celebration,” 
to rejoice under the fascism of Mussolini.¢ 

Crcit CLARK. 
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SYRIA UNDER THE FRENCH MANDATE. 


HE most striking political feature of Syria, by which 

I mean the whole French Mandate, is division. Religion 

has divided the Syrian people into a variety of sects 
unrivalled in any other country of equal population, 3-3} mil- 
lion, in the world: Moslems, a majority, Sunni and Shi’a ; 
offshoots of Islam (Alaouites and Druzes) ; Christians (Greek 
Orthodox, Roman Catholic, Maronite or Syrian Catholic and 
Protestants) ; Jews; and a new minority both racial and 
religious, the Armenian refugees. On top of religious divisions, 
moreover, social cross-divisions are arising between those 
who have had a western education and those who have not ; 
while even among those who have there is division, according 
as they have attended the schools and colleges of French, 
American or British missions. It might seem impossible to 
reconcile these elements politically. But there are com- 
pensating factors of unity. The Arabic language is spoken 
almost universally. The Syrians are probably of Arab stock 
inthe main. Syria has an undeniable geographic and economic 
unity, a unity which extends, indeed, beyond the French 
Mandate to include Palestine and Transjordan. It is even 
possible to discern common elements in the Syrian character : 
a certain nimbleness of mind, for instance, which may be a 
vice or a virtue.* The feeling of unity, moreover, is increasing 
with the spread of nationalist ideas, the growth of nationalist 
parties, and the decline of religious intolerance, especially 
among the educated younger generation. So that there may 
certainly now be said to be a Syrian nation. These elements of 
division and unity have been dwelt upon because they have 
given rise to some important political problems, as will be 
seen below. 

After the war France took over the coastal Lebanon peace- 
fully from Allenby, but the larger inland part of Syria by 
conquest in 1920, driving Feisal out in a brief campaign and 
occupying his short-lived kingdom. By such means was the 
French Mandate constituted. But the ejection of Feisal 
created bitterness at the outset; and after 1920 there was 
unrest and disturbance, culminating in the Druze rebellion in 

“Another characteristic was noted long ago: ‘‘ Permanet in Syris ingenitus 


negotiationis ardor, qui per totum mundum lucri cupiditate discurrunt”’ (Hieronymus). 
Add to this a social nature as a rule, but with it an individualism perhaps excessive. 
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1925, when the French bombarded Damascus. Since the 
suppression of this revolt, Syria has been outwardly peaceful 
for the most part, but inwardly full of discontent. Meanwhile 
successive French High Commissioners have been proceeding 
with the reorganisation of the country. Four states or prov- 
inces were constituted, each with its own government and 
organisation : two small, Alaouite territory and Jebel Druze ; 
two large, Lebanon and “ Syria,” which includes the semi- 
autonomous district of Alexandretta. With this background 
it is possible to examine the political situation in these 
provinces. 

The two small provinces may be quickly disposed of. To 
the north of Lebanon the coastal territory of the Alaouites, a 
people in a backward and feudal condition with a quasi- 
Islamic religion, contains a population of 300,000. This 
province is ruled directly by a French governor, and its history 
is a simple one of progress, though slow, towards a more 
advanced state of society. In the south of Syria the warlike 
Druzes in Jebel Druze, numbering about 60,000, were also 
put under direct rule after the revolt of 1925 ; and they, too, 
though of more promising material, are advancing slowly. 
The chief problem in these two countries is to overcome the 
natural poverty of their soil and to raise the standard of life. 
The two larger states, Lebanon and “ Syria,” claim more 
attention. 

The mountainous coastal strip of Lebanon, with a popula- 
tion of nearly a million, has been a separate state from the 
beginning of the Mandate because of its Christian majority. 
After the war the people of Lebanon were found by an 
American Commission to favour U.S.A. or Great Britain as 
the Mandatory Power in preference to France; the majority 
being Christians, however, they were at least not hostile to 
France, while the quarter of a million Maronites were definitely 
friendly. In 1926 the French High Commissioner of the 
Mandate, the late M. de Jouvenel, set up a Republic, which 
has been carried on with varying fortunes under the régimes 
of his successors, MM. Ponsot and de Martel. But it would be 
idle to claim any success for it. Although it has been modified 
more than once already the republican constitution has func- 
tioned with difficulty if at all. Even when it has not been in 
suspension, it has been so subjected to the will of the French 
authorities that to call it a republic is a mockery. At present 
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the constitution is suspended: all that survives of it is the 
President, and he was nominated by the High Commissioner. 
The High Commissioner is ruling by decrees, with the aid of a 
purely advisory council of Lebanese chosen by himself. 

Meanwhile there are restraints on the Press—newspapers 
are sometimes suspended for criticism of the Mandatory 
Power—and on free speech, witness the temporary exile in 
1934 of the well-known writer, Mr. Amin Rihani, for being 
too outspoken. Add to these the standing grievance, here as 
in the other provinces, of the employment of Senegalese troops, 
as well as the economic grievances which will be mentioned 
below: and the growing hostility and suspicion of the 
Lebanese Syrian towards his “ Liberators ” is not surprising. 
Syrians are awkward people to govern: but the Lebanese 
were willing to be friendly at first, and the French should have 
done better in Lebanon. 

Yet the chief battleground is not here but in the state of 
“ Syria.” Far the largest in area, with a population of about 
1,700,000, this state contains a Moslem majority. It is this 
fact, coupled with the conquest of the land in 1920 which has 
given rise, more than anything else, to the greater hostility 
shown here to Christian France. After the bombardment of 
Damascus in 1925 (another irritant) the French took up a 
conciliatory attitude, and during his brief rule M. de Jouvenel 
announced that France was willing to make a treaty with the 
state of “ Syria,” as Great Britain was doing with Iraq. 
After that he was succeeded by M. Ponsot (October 1926), 
who was left with the task of working out such a treaty in 
in conjunction with the other party. The Syrians were 
obstinate ; M. Ponsot, though determined, was not given to 
promptness. For the next seven years negotiations alternated 
with delays. It was not till November, 1933, when M. Ponsot 
had been succeeded by M. de Martel, that a treaty, drafted 
by M. Ponsot himself, could be submitted to a Syrian 
Chamber of Deputies at Damascus for approval. This 
assembly had been chosen by “ free”’ elections ; and out of 
70 members 53 were Moderates, 17 Nationalists. Yet in spite 
of these proportions of opinion, the treaty was rejected in 
the Chamber by the decisive majority of 46 out of 59. No 
further action was open to the High Commissioner, and there 
the matter has rested. The Syrian Chamber is now suspended 
sine die. 

VoL. CXLVIII. 38 
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What were the reasons for this surprising rejection? The 
French claimed that the treaty was modelled on that of 
Great Britain with Iraq. So it was in many respects. “ Syria ” 
was to become a “ sovereign” state, democratic, allied to 
France, with membership of the League of Nations, and 
guaranteeing protection for Christians: all reasonable 
enough. But objection was found to the form of some of the 
reservations. During the twenty-five years of the treaty, 
French advisers and certain officials were to be obligatory, 
not merely “ expected,” as in Iraq ; and the French military 
forces were to be stationed where and in what numbers they 
pleased, and on an extra-territorial basis, in contrast with 
the strictly defined position of the British forces in Iraq. 
But the greatest bone of contention was the question of the 
unity of Syria, the whole Mandate. This treaty was presented 
to the province of “ Syria” alone: the other provinces 
were to continue separate. Now the Syrian Nationalists, 
and not only they, have always held it a cardinal point in 
their creed that Syria should be united in one state, and have 
consistently opposed its partition into what amounts to four 
separate states. When, therefore, a treaty was offered which 
proposed to continue this partition, strong resistance was 
inevitable. The French, however, have remained firm; so 
that deadlock has resulted up to the present day. 

What are the considerations urged on both sides in this 
important question of the unity of Syria? The French urge, 
first and foremost, that the partition which they have made 
is the minimum possible. Christian Lebanon, they say, 
cannot be left to the mercy of a Moslem majority, in view of 
the persecution which Christians suffered before the war ; 
and France is under a special and traditional obligation to 
protect the Lebanon. The backward Alaouites and Druzes 
need special attention and must have direct rule, conversely 
they must not be allowed to retard the constitutional develop- 
ment of “Syria.” France, moreover, is not a free agent, 
but responsible for these minorities to the League of Nations, 
and must therefore take every precaution for their well- 
being. Finally, the difficulties of governing a land of con- 
flicting peoples are almost insuperable without some degree 
of division. To these arguments the Syrians reply that Syria 
has after all a population smaller than that of Paris ; so that 
a division into four parts is not only prima facie unnecessary 
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but the first thing to be avoided : such a small, poor country 
cannot support four governments with all their organisations 
and expenses. The citizens of one are not allowed to seek 
employment in another ; and all the time the fact of division 
tends to produce the spirit of it. The Syrians are a single 
nation and must be treated as such; the difficulties could 
surely be solved by a less obtrusive regional system. The 
French, it is alleged, have divided up the country on the 
Roman principle, the more easily to rule it. 

To hazard an opinion about this difficult problem : assum- 
ing that the French intend to leave the country at some 
future date, it seems clear that unification is the first necessity. 
It should not be impossible to frame a constitution which, 
while establishing one central government, will allow for 
local differences by some measure of local autonomy. But in 
order to secure true unity, two conditions will probably have 
to be fulfilled: the idea of a thorough democracy will have 
to be renounced among such varying elements, and a strong 
but tolerant ruler, most probably a Moslem (not Ibn Saud), 
should be found, to ensure stability to the government, and 
peace and freedom to the various minorities. Monarchy has 
been found to be a suitable form of government in most of 
the surrounding countries. 

To return to the present political situation in Syria, the 
survey requires to be completed by some general remarks 
applying to all the provinces alike. So far it may seem as 
though the tale is of nothing but failures and difficulties. 
That is because successes are often in politics by their very 
nature unobtrusive. In the midst of all troubles the French 
have at least achieved the solid assets of peace, order and 
tolerance: and tolerance at least is a great new boon to 
many of the Christians, who had suffered oppression for 
centuries under the Turks. If the law courts are still not free 
from corruption as in Ottoman days, it is unnecessary in 
Syria to attribute this entirely to the influence of the French. 
Education has been extended in some degree, though not as 
fast as it might. On the other side must be set that tactless- 
ness which has characterised the French government of 
Syria, the outstanding example being the employment 
of Senegalese troops throughout the country; and the 
accessibility to bribes and wire-pulling that is found among 
administrators, French no less than Syrian. 
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Finally there are the following economic difficulties. 
Economic depression has afflicted Syria like all other 
countries during the past five years. Here, too, as elsewhere, 
people are disposed to censure the Government for all their 
troubles, especially since it is a foreign government; and 
here their censure is not without some justification, as will 
be seen. Syria is not a land of great industrial resources ; 
it is primarily an agricultural country. But in addition to 
this it holds an excellent geographical position for commerce. 
Leaving agriculture aside for the moment, then, Syria ought 
to be a market for the products of the Near and Middle East, 
and a thoroughfare for the transit trade of the world. Since 
the war Syria has been unnaturally isolated from the large 
imperial hinterland which she always enjoyed in the past. 
Hence it should have been the duty of the Government since 
the war to free the channels of commerce as much as possible. 
But instead of encouraging trade the Government has acted 
in many ways as a brake upon it. Import duties are not 
only being constantly changed but are excessively high. 
The average level of duties in Syria is almost twice as high 
as that of Palestine. All the main imports: cotton goods, 
silks, automobiles (taxis are the chief means of rapid passen- 
ger transport in Syria), tyres, and a very wide range of 
other commodities are heavily taxed, although there have 
been some reductions recently. The inevitable result of these 
duties is that less is being imported than in former years. 
Syria, with a population two and a half times as large as 
that of Palestine, imports and exports less—not entirely due, 
surely, to the presence of the Jews in Palestine. The Syrians 
are being pressed very hard. Smuggling, moreover, has 
become so profitable that it is carried on on a large scale 
across the Transjordanian and Palestinian borders. This, 
too, has been somewhat checked recently, but it is impossible 
to guard the land frontiers completely. 

By this uneconomic method revenue is raised for the 
Common Budget of Syria. Equally uneconomic taxes— 
burdens on buildings, on agricultural produce, on advertise- 
ments, heavy harbour charges—support the provincial 
budgets. The result of all these restrictions and taxes is the 
stagnation of private enterprise. Industry has in any case 
only a precarious foothold in a land little suited to it and 
apparently without mineral resources; and commerce is 
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already overloaded with merchants. The numbers of the 
unemployed are increasing. 

Agriculture, which is the staple source of Syria’s wealth 
—wheat, fruits and many other products are grown—is decay- 
ing. The world economic depression has struck the Syrian 
farmer, like everyone else: but his position would not beintoler- 
able but for certain aggravating factors. He pays a heavy tithe 
to the provincial governments. Harvests have been poor 
in recent years. The land is in some parts being bought up 
by large landowners, and the peasants are becoming tenants 
instead of owners. But above all the farmer is not receiving 
that aid from the government which he urgently needs. 
Irrigation is a first necessity: the possibilities are greater 
than in Palestine: yet practically nothing has been done in 
this direction. Reafforestation is almost equally urgent, and 
the scope for it is large; yet in Lebanon, the chief field for 
this, only a trifling acreage has been planted in recent years. 
The most surprising feature of the Syrian countryside is surely 
its lack of development. Agricultural research and education, 
too, are vitally needed. With proper cultivation, grading and 
packing there is no reason why Syria should not export as 
much fruit as Palestine. Increased exports are essential, to 
balance the necessary imports. 

These are the omissions of the rulers of Syria. Certain 
public works have been performed, such as the oil pipe-line, 
air ports, and some road construction; harbour improve- 
ments are being undertaken. These are useful works, and it 
is, perhaps, unfortunate that their nature affords ground for 
the suspicion among Syrians that the reason for their execu- 
tion is not one of pure benevolence to Syria. 

There has been an enormous adverse balance of visible 
trade for many years. Imports are now three times as large 
as exports. Not that imports are high: exports are so low. 
In recent years there has been a serious shrinkage in the 
value of both. Meanwhile since the depression the remittances 
which used to come from the many Syrians abroad have 
almost ceased. Also Syria has suffered with the other gold 
standard countries from an adverse rate of exchange. As a 
result of all this and of the shipment of gold by the banks 
to France, the amount of gold currency in circulation in the 
country has fallen from {Turk. 31 in 1925 to {Turk. 3 in 


1934. 
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The natural remedy for the poverty which has resulted, 
among a people with the commercial genius of the Syrians, 
would be the setting up of new enterprises in industry and 
agriculture. But where there is an opening Syrians are not 
always given a chance. Monopolistic concessions are given to 
foreign companies, mainly French, by the governments in 
the most liberal manner; which means profits to foreign 
shareholders and employment for foreign professionals. A 
recent large tobacco concession to a French company (Régie 
Générale), the cause of a great outcry in Syria, is an instance 
of a practice which is exasperating the Syrians more than 
anything else. 

There is naturally a great deal of discontent among the 
people on account of their economic troubles; and this is 
reinforced by the more purely political grievances described 
above ; finally by the introduction of social habits and modes 
of life foreign to the nature and traditions of the Arabic 
world. As, however, agitation and outspoken criticism of 
the Mandatory Power are firmly suppressed, and as the 
individualism of the Syrians has up to the present proved 
too sturdy to allow them to combine effectively for opposition, 
resistance has been unsuccessful so far. Thus there is little 
likelihood of any change of régime in the immediate future. 
But granted that the French Mandate is likely to continue 
for some years, there would be some justification for a strong 
and independent League of Nations Commission of Inquiry. 
If the Mandate system is to mean anything at all, something 
must be done to ensure that the Mandatory Power governs 
both efficiently and in the interest of the governeds 

G. F. Hourant. 
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THE LATIN QUARTER. 


OWARDS the close of the Dark Ages the Latin 

Quarter took a firm root on the south bank of the 

Seine as a great centre of learning. A magnetic charm 
has ever since clung both to the name and to the place. For 
the student quarter of Paris having firmly established itself 
on the slopes of the Pont Sacré, King Philippe Auguste 
surrounded it with high ramparts and bestowed on it 
special privileges. The Latin Quarter thus became a state 
within a state, a condition unique in the history of scholar- 
ship. During the eight centuries of its existence as a 
university, the Quarter has more or less maintained this 
position. Even to the present day one feels on crossing the 
Pont St. Michel from the north that there is a different 
atmosphere from that prevailing in the rest of Paris. There 
is a mysterious mingling of the elements of youth, with its 
ambitions, dreams, ideals, arrogance, and nonchalance ; 
and the absence of bustling trade or frivolous pleasure. 
The Quarter is still a state by itself. 

To appreciate properly the evolution of this unique 
student quarter, it is necessary to go back to the days of the 
Roman Empire. The successors of Julius Cesar built in 
Lutetia, which is now Paris, a road, later called ‘‘ La Rue 
St. Jacques.” It is one of the famous roads of the world, 
for on each side, before it passes out of the ancient limits 
of the city on its way to Orleans and Rome, learning has 
thriven for generations. Before retiring to the defence of 
the motherland, the Romans considerably developed this 
Gallic settlement of Lutetia, dividing it like all Gaul into 
three parts. The big island of the Cité was to remain for a 
thousand years the main section of Paris, defended by high 
walls, and through its navigating interests to give to the 
town its coat-of-arms: a ship, and the words “ Fluctuat 
Nec Mergitur.” Constantly the town grew north and south 
of this island, where now loom the familiar outlines of 
Notre Dame at one end and the towers of the Conciergerie 
and Saint Chapelle at the other. Rapid extension on the 
left bank by the Romans gave the Latin Quarter a start 
over the opposite bank, which has since developed into the 
great city of commerce and pleasure. There southern 
Latins, a Frankish invader, Clovis, in turn absorbed by 
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the Gallo-Roman civilisation, erected a building on the top 
of the Quarter’s hill. Curiously enough this became the 
first important educational building and, in a way, the 
foundation-stone of the Latin Quarter, for, so legend relates, 
this barbarian ruler of Paris, before his departure to meet a 
fresh onslaught of invaders from the east, hurled his lance 
with great force and, fulfilling a vow upon his victorious 
return, constructed an abbey whose length equalled the 
throw of his lance. The building was later dedicated to the 
patron saint of the City, Sainte Geneviéve, whose ashes 
repose in the nearby church of St. Etienne du Mont. 

About the year 1150, when the new cathedral school of 
Notre Dame was overflowing into the Quarter, a great 
teacher, Abelard, became involved in an educational quarrel 
with the Cité authorities. As a result of this dispute, 
Abelard, followed by a mass of pupils attracted by his great 
prestige as a professor, withdrew to the top of the mountain 
and established his famous school in the Abbey of Sainte 
Geneviéve. Unhappily the Tour Clovis, part of the Lycée 
Henri IV, immediately behind the Panthéon, is all that 
remains of a building so important in the early struggles of 
this mother of modern universities. The Panthéon itself 
with a great classic dome now physically dominates the 
Latin Quarter and is, in a way, its Capital. Built in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, and originally dedicated 
as a church in honour of the saintly lady whose Abbey had 
formerly stood so near, it is now the resting-place of France’s 
great men, renowned in science, literature, or politics. 
Its unhappy architect, Soufflot, overwhelmed by his own 
audacity in erecting such a vast dome, and dismayed by the 
opinion of friends and enemies that it would soon collapse, 
committed suicide. As it has stood for a century and a half 
in vigil over a mass of schools, libraries, and churches 
nestling around it, one is tempted to recall that criticism is 
easy and art most difficult. 

Notre Dame, having fostered the early school, thrust it 
forth to thrive more or less under the Church’s maternal 
guidance across the narrow Seine to the south bank, thus 
practically instituting the student Quarter. Thereafter, in 
the nearby Rue du Fouarre still existing in name, the uproar 
of the scholars at their recitations and disputes became a 
source of annoyance to the island dwellers around the 
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cathedral. This Rue du Fouarre, named after the straw on 
which the hardy scholars of the period sat while following 
the master’s discourses, soon linked up with the Rue St. 
Jacques. Abbeys and schools increased along its slope 
until, from the river to the Abbey of Sainte Geneviéve, the 
Quarter assumed its distinctive character. 

Living conditions in those old days were trying. The 
wealthy student dwelt under his master’s roof, the less well 
endowed sought a night’s shelter, if driven from most 
humble lodgings, under archways, in cloisters, or where fate 
provided. Even the illustrious Dante, one among many of 
the immortals who studied in the Latin Quarter, was driven 
by poverty from his room in the Rue du Fouarre and forced 
to retire around the corner to the courtyard of the Church 
of St. Julien le Pauvre. This little church is one of the most 
precious relics of the Quarter’s history. First constructed in 
the sixth century, pillaged and partly destroyed by Norman 
pirates in their great attack on the Cité, it still stands 
triumphant in that St. Séverin section, long the meeting- 
place of the university Fathers, so reminiscent of old Paris. 
Through the courtyard, well known to Dante Alighieri, 
tourists now troop to visit the famous dungeons running far 
below, one of the shows of Paris by night. The dungeons are 
genuine enough, however, and no doubt many a medieval 
student received merited discipline in them at the hands of 
the stern university authorities of the time. 

Close to St. Julien looms up the far larger church of Saint 
Séverin, likewise ancient and full of venerable souvenirs. By 
its door has passed a long line of students with immortal 
names, such as St. Thomas Aquinas, Dante, Loyola, Bacon, 
Calvin, Erasmus, Rabelais, and Villon. A few steps beyond 
the church the signplate, “Rue de la Parcheminerie,” 
recalls a period long before the invention of printing. At 
that time parchment was costly, and conversation, not 
written matter, predominated. The art of argument flour- 
ished, and violent discussion was encouraged by professors 
to nourish the faculty of concentration, to induce greater 
flexibility of mind, and to develop a lively interest in 
scholarship. A large decoration in the courtyard of the 
Sorbonne recalls that there used to be an annual Fair of 
Parchment Makers, when the whole university, with music 
and much merriment to offset the dignity of the official 
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cortége, marched over the wooded hill of Montmartre to 
St. Denis. 

This medieval period in the history of the Paris uni- 
versity was one of romantic picturesqueness and of vast 
importance to modern education. The idea of a university, 
as we know it, was slowly crystallising. In the first instance 
the renown of individual professors, such as Abelard, 
together with the protection bestowed on the Quarter by 
Church and State, acted as a compelling magnet to 
students from near and far. An international character was 
given early to student Paris. Civilisation was struggling to 
its feet again, and its youth were thirsting for knowledge. 
The young scholar who nailed a shoe of his horse, according 
to custom, on the door of St. Séverin, as an ex voto for safe 
arrival, was necessarily something of a real enthusiast, and 
not an educational dilettante. Many were compelled to 
travel on foot or horseback through country infested with 
bands of cut-throats. This picture, and the fact that, upon 
arrival in the Latin Quarter many students faced the 
prospect of considerable hardship in order to obtain some 
learning, irrespective of future awards, makes many of 
these medieval scholars objects of deep admiration. Needless 
to say, among the four thousand young men in the Latin 
Quarter at the height of its fame in this early period were 
turbulent and disreputable spirits. Hence the dungeons in 
the courtyard of St. Julien. No doubt, the scholars who 
frequented the taverns of the Rue de la Harpe—to the 
present day not entirely a street of angels—or the famed 
Pomme de Pin on the Cité, could use in sudden quarrel the 
dagger or sword, proud prerogatives of the student, or could 
frighten a passing citizen into parting with his purse. 
Francois Villon, Master of Arts, father of some of the most 
divine verses in French literature, and a type of the wayward 
student of the fifteenth century, is credited with the writing 
of a perfect guide-book to the obtaining by such means of 
a free meal. 

The university authorities were from an early date given 
complete jurisdiction over this Quarter. Even individual 
churches, such as that of St. Benoit, where lived Villon, 
with his “ more than father ” the venerable Guillaume de 
Villon, could exercise justice for crimes ranging from petty 
larceny to murder. Incidentally this church with its cloisters 
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and courtyards occupied the ground just below the present 
Sorbonne. While seated before its great door on the Rue 
St. Jacques one quiet summer evening, Francois Villon 
entered into a quarrel, stabbed mortally in self-defence, 
and thus began an endless conflict with the Chatelet. The 
Provost or Chief of Police had his headquarters at that time 
in the fortress prison of le Grand Chatelet, near the site of 
which now stands the Theatre of Sarah Bernhardt, and 
theoretically had no control over the Latin Quarter. 
Nevertheless, the Chatelet was frequently the scene of 
much drama for the iniquitous scholar, the climax being 
a third act on the gallows of Montfaucon. Jealous of its 
rights, the university on certain occasions replied to action 
by the Chatelet in a positive and forcible manner, going to 
the extent, as in 1303 when a student was hung by the 
Provost, of closing down all classes. A century later another 
Provost was compelled to cut down from the gallowsa couple 
of students hanged for murder, kiss them on the mouth, and 
make a public speech of contrition before burying them. 
Years later three sergeants of the watch promenaded 
through the Quarter in their nightshirts as a penance for 
rough-handling some teachers. The climax of these century- 
old feuds with the Chatelet occurred in 1425, when an 
exasperated Provost had the temerity to enter the Quarter 
at the head of his men-at-arms to seize forty students. The 
Rector ordered classes to be closed in protest, and the 
university was reopened only a year later, after the police 
had been duly punished by Parliament. 

Two figures stand out prominently from among those 
who toiled for the progress of the student Quarter. The 
first is that of Robert de Sorbon, chaplain of Saint Louis, 
who had the inspiration to found a college that included 
lecture halls and dormitories. Sorbon’s example was 
gradually followed and in Villon’s student days there were 
about eighty colleges, large and small, including the Collége 
des Ecossais, and the Collége des Irlandais, the latter still 
existing. The Collége d’Harcourt survives in the Lycée 
Saint Louis on the Boulevard St. Michel, with the famous 
student Taverne d’Harcourt commemorating the name. 
The Collége de Navarre, the scene of one of Villon’s nocturnal 
looting parties, is now the military school of the Ecole 
Polytechnique. The uniforms of its cadets still lend a gay 
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note of colour to the streets of the Quarter. The other great 
constructive figure in the Quarter’s history is that of 
Cardinal Richelieu. When on May Ist, 1625, he laid the 
foundation-stone of the new Sorbonne, that was to replace 
and vastly increase the original Collége of Robert de 
Sorbon, an event of vital importance to learning took 
place. Richelieu, with extraordinary foresight and grasp of 
his nation’s affairs, linked by this act the medieval past of 
the university with a future that is still evolving. The 
Sorbonne thereafter became the citadel of learning, labora- 
tories, lectures, and great meetings. Although the buildings 
erected by Richelieu were replaced some forty years ago, 
with the exception of the church with its beautiful tomb of 
the cardinal, the new Sorbonne plays the same rdle as the 
old. No longer, however, do students dwell within its walls 
according to Robert de Sorbon’s intentions. 

Some distance south of the Latin Quarter has sprung up 
since the Great War a strange and new Cité Universitaire. 
This consists at present of thirty foundations, old houses, 
many of them very handsome. With their libraries, dining 
halls, and clean individual rooms at a low price, the new 
Cité is trying to combat the higher cost of living in the 
Quarter, and to develop in the mixed student body a better 
understanding and esprit de corps. With the celebration 
two years ago of the centenary of Romanticism one comes 
to that phase of life known as “‘bohemianism,” so generally 
implied when the Latin Quarter is mentioned. The historic 
““ Boul Mich ” runs parallel to the Rue St. Jacques, and the 
Rue de la Montagne Sainte Geneviéve from the Luxembourg 
Gardens to the river. On or near it are located many of the 
taverns or cafés so famous in the story of the Romantic 
period. The Café d’Harcourt, La Source, Soufflet, Taverne 
du Palais, Taverne du Panthéon (now the flourishing 
Capoulade), and the Closerie des Lilas, opposite the Bal 
Bullier, are all alive with memories of the students, artists, 
and famous literary bohemians of the past. Up to a few 
years before the Great War the Quarter was the centre for 
famous art schools such as Juliens and the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, still existing in a diluted form. The art 
student and the struggling artists of those days furnished 
a colourful subject. Their dress, joyous irresponsibility, 
and wit made the Boulevard St. Michel a unique sight. 
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Du Maurier with Trilby, excellent in its illustrations and in 
characterisation built largely from personal acquaintance, 
and the more fantastic Scenes de la Vie de Bohéme of 
Murger, are classics of this romantic period. This age of 
bohemianism, out of which we have emerged with modern 
cares and standardisation, was no doubt one of the reactions 
to the previous Revolutionary and Napoleonic periods. The 
Quarter itself had been the scene of much plotting and some 
bloodshed. Near the Ecole de Médicine is a district full of 
these Revolutionary memories, the house where Charlotte 
Corday stabbed Marat, and close by the Eglise des Cor- 
deliers in which were billeted the ragged battalion from 
Marseilles who brought the thrilling anthem, now the song 
of France. 

It is difficult to explain the lure of the “ Quartier Latin.” 
Behind the picture of its great schools, churches, libraries, 
gardens, and streets full of a storied past, there is a charm 
almost impossible to define. Perhaps it lies in a sense of a 
certain freedom of thought, in the contemplation of joyous 
youth against a venerable and beautiful background. Even 
as far back as 1265 Pope Alexander IV wrote: ‘“ Parts 
remplit Punivers de la plénitude de sa science, répand la 
lumiére de Vintelligence, chasse les ténébres de Vignorance, 
révéle au monde les secrets de la connaissance. C’est la cité 
renommée des lettres et des sciences, la premiere école de 
Pérudition.” Later in the sixteenth century German 
student refugees called Paris “ The City of Light,” and 
thereby undoubtedly referred especially to the “ Moult 
vieux ” Quartier Latiny 

ArtTuur Hasiam. 


ODD CARGOES AND QUEER PORTS. 
ID-WINTER, you may say, is not the time of year to 


visit queer ports and to see cargoes in transit. You 
want high summer to watch the little trades and boats 
at work, for the best part of the traffic goes and comes with 
the swallows. I do not agree: a queer port looks a sight 
queerer when the light is bad, the air full of wind and maybe 
a touch of snow. All round the coasts of Britain are queer 
little ports where unusual and casual cargoes are or were 
handled. They are now practically deserted ; they are out- 
of-the-way even from roads ; with a low-roofed cottage or a 
farm, and not a shed in sight. The old cargoes did not need 
shelter from weather. The quay or strand in use to-day is not 
equipped with lifting tackle, and the ship’s winch, sometimes 
a manual affair but usually driven by petrol, must shift the 
consignment. The crews of these casual coasters are as much 
dockers as seamen, and they are good at both trades. 
Granted that many of our little ports are practically 
unlighted, and that their navigation cannot be guaranteed 
in wintry weather. The boats at that time are tied up at 
distant quays until with spring the next consignments are 
ready. I knowa minor port where the merchant or consignee, 
expecting a cargo, looks out at time of low tide with a brass- 
tubed telescope of prodigious length. The “‘scheulie” says that 
the merchant can really see the length of the moon with it, 
but that’s havers. If a schooner is in sight, the merchant 
sends messengers to gather a few farmers and their men. The 
entrance to the port is so tricky and neglected that the few 
miles from the open bay takes six hours with the boat scraping 
and lifting on a sand-bar here and there. The merchant keeps 
anxious watch, and his comment is alternately irate and 
smooth: “She’s fast . . . she’s loose . . . she’s stopped 
. she’s away.” I have not tried boarding the schooner or 
two-master in the bay, but the travel up stream must be a 
dreary pilgrimage. At times the short bowsprit is said to 
brush the meadowsweet and foxgloves on the river bank. 
The last stage, and the mooring, is full of excitement. The 
merchant wants the boat at a certain point so that the tide 
will leave her on a hard spit for the unloading, and he cannot 
believe that the master appreciates this. So he roars in a 
dialect which is not comprehensible to the outsider. “ She’s 
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right, I tell ye,” bawls the master ; “ in line with the church 
and hill top, and with the staith and the ditch there.” I never 
knew the merchant to step on board the moving boat: they 
say that such a motion would make him seasick. That’s one 
of the benefits of using a minor port ; you are not compelled 
to take the lift of deep water. 

Some of the queer ports are coves in long leagues of sea 
cliff, difficult to reach if the wind is wrong. Some such are the 
haunts of Cornish and Devon smugglers, and I wonder how 
the seamen found the places in mist and darkness. On the 
Scottish coast, similar harbours were used by “ persons 
proscribed the realm.” Near the Firth of Forth, under an 
important old castle, is a narrow clint swept by currents . 
where only a reckless captain would risk his craft, and where 
only a desperate man would come ashore or embark. Yet 
history tells us that the landings came often at Hogmanay 
or New Year’s tide. At another castle on the same coast it 
was usual to take secret visitors up by aid of a winch or whip 
somewhere on the cliff. The man was hauled up from the 
ship in which he had sailed from France. 

Other little ports in the English shires are quieter and 
queerer without being menacing. There is a little nook of 
slack water in Essex where the mud is constantly silting up. 
There is a small inn behind the short staith where the road 
crosses the marsh, a windmill, a few old piles, a farm or two 
to give a cargo now and then. In winter the old coaster is 
pulled up close to the staith, and the captain retires into the 
bar parlour. He knows that the waterway is losing its 
straightness, that the soft banks are falling in, and each 
voyage he audibly declares will be the last. “ A waterway 
must be used to keep it in good order.” I listen to his plaint 
while the wind is rolling across the marsh, making a noise like 
so many horses. “ All comes of these blessed ’ens, poultry,” 
he declares, letting his black cutty go out, “ time was when 
the land here lived by growing wheat for London. Now it’s 
Ces. |. . eggs)... epg. Nothing for the boat. Behind 
this inn is fifty acres of good wheat land given up to poultry 
coops, and every farmer is adding hundreds of ’em every 
year. Eggs go out by road ; the lorries brings back any extra 
seeds them blessed birds want. It makes a diff., I can tell 

ou.” 

Many of our queer ports are tiny pools in estuaries which 
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drain out at low tide. There is a special type of craft for this 
job, which the insurance companies pass as “ fit to take the 
ground.” They don’t like them to come up in a storm 
however, and they don’t allow much winter traffic. The boats 
are flat of bottom, mere barges, but rare holders of cargo. 
If the wind is strong, they anchor or scuttle into shelter. 

One Christmas tide I visited a queer port on the Irish Sea, 
and chatted with an old man there. “ Next port in size to 
Chester they tell me it was in Roman days,” he declared, 
“ and a big place before Liverpool or Bristol was ever thought 
of. What is it now? The tide runs in through a narrow neck 
as it did for the Romans but there’s no deep water for miles. 
A clever-clogs of an officer came here in the war, and said it 
should be dredged. If it had been a port, it could be a 
port again, he said. However, it was found that there was 
about six miles of sea sand to cut through before there was a 
score feet of draught, and they were scared about that. In 
Roman times the port must have been busy; I have seen 
bits of old Italian wine jars which came here by water, and 
they were big enough to fill with beer for a wedding party, 
I can tell you. Six foot high and a yard and a half through 
the belly of ’em. And the trade wasn’t all lost in my young 
days, for we had as many as a dozen boats in the deeps, 
anchored, and either taking on grain or unloading stuff for 
the farmers. Oh yes, I know what you’re sneezing about. 
The last ship as came here was loaded with artificial manure 
for the farmers, and the wind blew from the berth across the 
village where you was lodging. It doesn’t matter now, for 
we’ve never a boat from Wicklow since the war.” 

Some of the queerest ports are “ might-have-beens.” One 
winter week-end I travelled across wild Wales to find Porth- 
dinlleyn. It is a haven down the Lleyn peninsula, away from 
roads and railways, with a nook of rocks to guard the anchor- 
age. Deep water, good holding, and harbour works would 
have cost next to nothing. In the early days of railways, 
Porthdinlleyn was a rival (on paper) against Holyhead as the 
steamer port for Dublin and Ireland. Though the great 
George Stephenson favoured Holyhead, there was much 
support for this other. The Committee in Parliament was 
equally divided, and it was the Speaker’s casting vote that 
went in favour of the shorter and older route. At the time of 
my visit the harbour master was a lady, and she showed me 
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the brief and simple list of arrivals and departures from 
Porthdinlleyn. The grey seals in summer come inside the 
reefs and make funny faces in the clear pools of the harbour. 

There are other queer harbours in Wales. At St. David’s, 
pilgrims were received by the thousand in the old monkish 
times, Those from Brittany landed in a rocky bay dedicated 
to St. Nun, mother of St. David. Those from Ireland and 
Scotland came to Whitesand Bay to the north. In these days 
Whitesand Bay is a lost landing, for no ships come inside the 
Bishop and his Clerks (towers of rock just off the bay). The 
old pilgrims used to land on the sand, and go to St. Patrick’s 
chapel to render thanks for their safety. The chapel, however, 
has been buried in moving sandhills for centuries. Further 
up the coast, there are many secret nooks in the rocks of 
Cardigan Bay, where the Welsh fishermen manage to land and 
launch their craft. They are hardy and daring people, and 
have contrived little harbours and piers in places which other 
seafolk would never dare to use. I have in mind one little 
cove where in former years there was a small church. Storms 
wrecked this, hurling off the roof and blowing in the windows. 
They almost washed away the burial ground and graves, but 
the Welsh folk stuck to the place, and repaired the damage. 
The little bay has still its boats. On the Glamorgan coast the 
sandhills gradually shifted and buried a small town and its 
port. Even the name was erased and lost. As a rule, however, 
it is the sea which is the raider. On the Yorkshire coast 
several tiny ports have disappeared, including Ravenspurg, 
which is mentioned by Shakespeare, and other places which 
have sent their representatives to Parliament. Only very 
strong defences prevent the tides from taking a big slice off 
the Holderness coast every year. 

Some of the ancient trades have departed. Either Turner 
or de Wint made a water-colour picture of a sailing craft 
being laden with gunpowder, and casks are passing from 
hand to hand over the side to be stowed in the hold. A risky 
cargo, with a big wind blowing across, a rough tide rising, and 
tempest depicted in every tint and cloud. At another port 
the railway came in, threw viaducts across the river, and 
there is little trace left of a shipbuilders’ yard which used to 
specialise in coasters. Oak was the timber, oak which had 
strengthened in the gales passing between the sea and the 
fells. The increasing size and change in materials for ships 
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ended these local undertakings. At Whitby the old masters 
in ship-craft built ships for the Greenland whale fisheries and 
for Hudson Bay. Three hundred tons was the limit of their 
capacity, and so the trade passed to bigger yards and deeper 
ports. The old boat-builders too have moved, though a tiny 
firm (usually one-man power) may remain for repair work. 
There is no sight more dismal than an abandoned shipyard 
when the mud cakes and gluts round the piles, and the mist 
and wind come thick and strong. Better stay at home, than 
be depressed by such a sight. Once I saw a party of wild 
geese in the pool where the keels of big ships had been laid— 
but there was no gun within a mile. 

Let us look to the stormy north. The herring industry has 
left its relics of queer ports. These fish move in shoals, but 
no man can be sure of their happening in a particular place. 
A few days ago I visited a cove of Luce Bay where there is a 
broken pier. “‘ Fifty years since,” said an ancient fisherman, 
“‘ T have seen that ground (a space of about twenty acres) all 
silver with herring, and we used to work proper sea-trips 
from that pier to the Isle of Man. There were plenty of people 
here when trade was good.” A few herring shoals stray at 
times into the Irish Sea, and the Manx boats turn back to 
their capture. Up the Hebridean coast, Ullapool and Loch- 
inver were founded for the herring industry, but few boats 
land there, and they are forty miles from a railway. In 
Orkney, Stromness and Kirkwall are back numbers, and the 
fishery concentrates on Whitehall in the island of Stronsay. 
The next important ports are Lerwick to the north and Wick 
to the south. The latter is queer in its way. Even after the 
engineers have had their way for a century, there are periods 
when the boats move in and out at great risk. Thurso Bay 
and Loch Eriboll have herring histories I am told, but at the 
last named the curing sheds have disappeared. Eriboll is a 
lobster port, and lobster never yet kept a population: the 
craft is for men with single boats and the “ pots” or traps 
are dropped in a few open spaces among rocks. Thurso has 
still its tiny nook of a port at Scrabster where the mails for 
Orkney are taken over. Helmsdale is another port which 
suffers from storm: the outer pier has been shattered more 
than once, and there is now a sunken barge in a broken place 
near the river entrance. 

In such manner I could list the curious half abandoned 
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ports of Moray Firth. There are some where the timber from 
Cairngorm mountains was turned into boats and into baulks 
for cargo. The most casual places I know are the “ Puffer 
Ports,” where a small black coaster “takes the ground” 
twice a year, and coals are weighed out over the side into 
farmers’ carts. The “ puffer ” is black and not comely ; her 
smoke pollutes leagues of sea and land, and the reek has soot 
as well as coal in it. Such a boat will come into a strand of 
Iona, under the old cathedral of St. Columba, and discharge 
twenty or thirty cart-loads for the farmers in that glorious 
and historic isle. Only a winter gale will render that bay 
uneasy. On Iona there is neither wood nor peat, and little 
timber comes in with the tide. The crofter isles of Coll and 
Tiree to the west intercept any log which might float in the 
Gulf stream across the Atlantic. 

After the “ puffer ” has supplied Iona, the boat lifts in the 
next tide, and goes across to the Mull side where Fionnphort 
and other houses need help. Then she moves up the Ross to 
Bunessan. Such a steamer makes her own quaint ports: if a 
big house needs call, the “ puffer” steams to the handiest 
strand and is prepared to supply. She does not lie up for 
winter, but takes a more sheltered line of isles and lochs for 
her voyages. In Ulster I once witnessed a trade comedy. At 
a little pier and coal shed the price of coal was posted. Inland 
I came across a small leaflet stating that the coal smack 
Margery had taken the ground in a certain river-bay, and that 
Cumberland coal over the side could be supplied at a cut price 
of about $s. per ton on the more regular service. 

Some queer ports are the result of failures. At Portpatrick 
on the Galloway coast, enormous sums have been spent in sea 
defences and extensions to deep water. This was the old mail 
route from Scotland to Ireland, twenty-one miles across the 
North Channel to Donaghadee. So long as sailing craft 
brought the letters, the accommodation was sufficient. 
When steam came into vogue, the British Government 
endeavoured to add to their port, but the defences went down 
before storm and tide, and the port remains as tiny as before. 
It is a pretty place for motor boat excursions, but as a cross- 
channel port it is impossible. 

The little harbour of Drummore seems somnolent like the 
rest. In summer there are a few holiday makers, but the 
winter population is familiar and quiet. I was walking the 
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quay when I noticed, hard and dry, a schooner or two-master, 
Mayflower. She was unkempt, untidy from long disuse, 
rather mean and disreputable for her great name. To a sea- 
man I commented, with a turn of my head. “ Has she been 
here long since she took the Pilgrim Fathers across to 
America?” The feeble joke failed—if the man even heard it 
aright. “She was built across the Atlantic, if that’s what 
you mean. Bay of Fundy most like. They tell me that for 
many years she was in the Newfoundland trade, and if so, she 
must have crossed the Atlantic more than once. She’s been 
laid up the strand there for five or six years, I think, and I 
have doubts whether, if she gets a cargo, she will ever go to 
sea again. The insurance companies are very strict about 
old ships. I guess she’s a lot older than either of us. The 
Mayflower would be a good boat if she was properly ‘ found.’ 
Her hull is sound, and that’s a lot, but the pumps are dis- 
mantled, and everything that could go has gone, and the rest 
is rusty.” 

The Mayflower has been derelict for years. Even in my 
dreams I do not see that she will float out into the Irish Sea 
and pass again the lighthouse on the Mull on her way to a 
sea-trade. I recall her with the winter mist creeping like 
smoke along the tide and a snow squall whipping round the 
houses and hiding her tattered rigging from our view. Fare- 
well, queer port. Farewell, queerest ship of ally 

W. T. Patmer. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


THE LEAGUE AND ITALY. 


HE history of October 1935 is likely to be remembered, 
not because Italy invaded Abyssinia, but because the 
League of Nations thereupon attempted for the first 
time in its experience to apply “ sanctions” against an 
aggressor. The unvarnished diary of what took place gives 
food for thought in many senses. The purpose of the League 
of Nations is to prevent war, and in the alternative to shorten 
a war it has not been able to prevent. Italy began her invasion 
of Abyssinia on October 3rd ; but neither party made a formal 
declaration of war. As a result mainly of the strong lead given 
by the British Government at Geneva, Article XVI of 
the Covenant, the “ sanctions ” article, was invoked. The 
resultant chaos of conflicting diplomatic currents is bound to 
be a lasting subject of discussion. It happened, no doubt 
because the British Government had taken so determined a 
line in a matter such as peculiarly touches the imaginative 
sense of the British people, that something like a storm of 
popular indignation against Italy was created throughout the 
country. Many detached observers stood aghast at the 
spectacle. It contained all the irony, the danger, the muddle 
that normally characterise mass emotion. There were British 
newspaper correspondents wiring messages from Geneva, from 
the Palace of Peace, full of a warlike determination to safe- 
guard the machinery of peace. The Labour Party at its 
Brighton Congress voted overwhelmingly in favour of 
“ sanctions,” that is, for collective war against Italy in the 
sacred name of peace. The Archbishop of Canterbury was 
expressing the view of the majority of the episcopal bench 
and the whole body of priests when he lent the weight of his 
authority to the side of what may not unfairly be described 
as pacifist war. A strong lead was given by the Free Churches 
in the like sense. In the eyes of the British Government the 
severely juridical fact of its having put its signature to the 
Covenant of the League of Nations was of cardinal importance, 
even though by honouring that signature experience might 
prove that its essential purpose was defeated. 
The consideration which seems not to have been given 
much weight either by the Government or by the electorate 
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was that in effect the League of Nations originally planned in 
1919 was never achieved. The defection of the United States 
was decisive. The analogy between a police system within a 
national state and the idea of an international police which 
underlies Article XVI of the Covenant breaks down on that fact 
alone. A national police system depends for its sanction on 
the universality of its application. The sanction of course is 
force. Other things being equal it would be as fair to deride 
a national police system on the ground that it attempts to 
prevent murder by collective murder (that is, capital punish- 
ment) as to deride the Covenant of the League on the ground 
that it attempts to prevent war by collective war ; but other 
things are not equal. In the national state the sanction 
derives from the united support of the system. If there were 
exceptions, if there were counties or classes of the population 
who did not recognise the authority of the law, and who were 
able to stand outside the operation of the law, it is obvious 
that the law could not be applied. The League of Nations is 
not a super-state ; and it is not even a full voluntary associa- 
tion of states for the specific purpose of preventing war. If it 
were either of those things, the Covenant would be effective. 
As it is neither of them, obviously the Covenant cannot be 
effective. An ineffective sanction is itself a danger, the danger 
namely of precipitating and enlarging the very evil it pretends 
to combat. At this moment the United States, Japan, 
Germany and Italy, either by formal abstention or secession, 
or in effect, stand outside the League’s sanction against war. 
The sanction therefore is futile. Of course it did not prevent 
Japan’s annexation of Manchuria. Of course it did not 
prevent Italy’s invasion of Abyssinia. Of course it will not 
“shorten ” the war between Italy and Abyssinia, though its 
enthusiasts may claim that it has done so whenever the war 
ends. 

The history of October 1935 is valuable in the sense that it 
illustrates the elementary dogma above propounded. There is 
little need to recall the deeper background. It was on October 
2nd that the Emperor of Abyssinia telegraphed to the Secre- 
tary-General of the League to inform him that Italian troops 
had transgressed the Abyssinian frontier in the region south 
of Mount Mussalli, in the province of Aussa. On the following 
day the Emperor telegraphed to Geneva that Italian aircraft 
had bombed Adigrat and Adowa, killing women and children 
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and damaging Red Cross hospitals. Rome on that day tele- 
graphed to Geneva a counter-allegation. The telegram 
referred to the “ warlike and aggressive spirit fomented in 
Ethiopia among chiefs and tribesmen, who have long been 
insistently demanding war with Italy and have succeeded in 
imposing it’; alleged that Abyssinian mobilisation consti- 
tuted a “ grave and immediate danger” and therefore claimed 
that the Italian Government had “ found itself obliged to 
authorise the high command in Eritrea to take the necessary 
measures of defence.” Since the beginning of the world all 
wars have been defensive on both sides. On October 5th the 
Council of the League met at Geneva to face the fact of war 
and to study the Covenant of the League in relation thereto. 
There was already in being a Committee of Thirteen, being 
the members of the Council, less Italy, who, acting under 
Article XV of the Covenant, had drawn up “a report contain- 
ing a statement of the facts of the dispute and the recom- 
mendations which are deemed just and proper in regard 
thereto.” On receiving that report the Council proceeded to 
set up another Committee of Six (consisting of Great Britain, 
France, Chile, Denmark, Portugal and Roumania) to 
examine the position in greater detail. The ‘‘ recommenda- 
tions ” prescribed by paragraph 4 of Article XV amounted 
merely to this : 


The facts brought to its notice since its last meeting by the two 
parties make it first and foremost the urgent duty of the Council 
- to draw attention to the obligation of conforming to the provisions 
of the Covenant. For the time being the only recommendation 
which it makes is that any violation of the Covenant should 
immediately be brought to an end. The Council reserves the right 
to make subsequently such other recommendations as it may 
consider desirable. 


Both the Italian and Abyssinian delegates submitted 
statements to the Council on that day. Mr. Hawariat 
(Abyssinia) demanded that the Covenant be “ enforced.” He 
represented his country to be the victim of an aggression. 
Baron Aloisi (Italy) accused the League of having stultified 
itself by the assumption that Abyssinia could be treated as 
a civilised country, and by neglecting to give due weight to 
the Italian case against Abyssinia as a well-armed, dangerous 
country, herself the main cause of the war. On October 7th 
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the Council, excluding Italy’s vote as that of a party to the 
dispute, adopted the report of the Committee of Six, which 
found that the Italian Government had resorted to war 
in disregard of its covenants under Article XII of the 
Covenant. 

That was the historic day on which Article XVI of the 
Covenant was for the first time brought into operation. On 
October 9th the Assembly met to receive the Council’s report 
and to “ act” upon it. Austria and Hungary refused to take 
part in any resultant action. On October roth, after Baron 
Aloisi had recorded Italy’s objection, the Assembly decided 
by a majority vote of fifty to two, Italy and Abyssinia being 
excluded, to institute collective measures against Italy. The 
said fifty States were constituted into a Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee, which on October 11th decided as a first measure to 
raise the embargo on the export of arms and munitions to 
Abyssinia and to impose the like embargo against Italy. 
Albania thereupon followed the example of Austria and 
Hungary in refusing to participate. 


Tue “ MacHINERY ” oF SANCTIONS. 


One of the difficulties encountered, not only by private 
individuals who tried to understand what Geneva was doing 
about “ sanctions,” but also by the Co-ordinating Committee 
at Geneva, whose business it was to say what was meant by 
sanctions, was that in this as in other respects the Covenant 
itself contains nothing beyond tentative provisions and leaves 
their meaning to be thrashed out by experience. And there 
had been no former experience. The Covenant is worded in 
such a way that Austria, Hungary and Albania can refuse to 
take part in economic sanctions against Italy and yet main- 
tain that they have fulfilled their obligations under the 
Covenant. At the Second Assembly (September 1921) a 
series of resolutions were passed about “the Economic 
Weapon.” The ninth resolution ran thus: 


It is not possible to decide beforehand, and in detail, the various 
measures of an economic and financial nature to be taken in each 
case where economic pressure is to be applied. When the case 
arises, the Council shall recommend to the Members of the League 
a plan for joint action. 
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By virtue of that resolution, Austria as long ago as April 
30th, 1922, filed this claim at Geneva: 


In view of the geographical and economic situation of the 
Republic, the Federal Government feels bound to draw the 
attention of the Council at once to the fact that, in certain circum- 
stances, it may be necessary to ask the Council, as provided in the 
ninth resolution, to postpone wholly or in part, for a longer or a 
shorter period of time, the actual putting into force of such of the 
economic sanctions provided for in Article XVI as the Council may 
recommend with regard to Austria... . 


The actual position is that by the Covenant every member 
of the League must regard itself as having suffered an act of 
war against itself by Italy ; but is under no obligation to do 
anything about it. The Council can only “ recommend ” 
measures to be taken. Any member of the League can take 
them or not, without derogation from its duty. And the other 
members are free to decide, on the consideration of what is 
done or not done by others, whether “ sanctions” can be 
effective or not, and thereon to decide whether they themselves 
shall do anything or nothing. In other words, there is no 
League machinery at all for the application of sanctions. It 
remains to be fashioned, if at all, by this, the League’s first 
experience of sanctions. 


ss 


Tue Franco-BritisH DIVERGENCE. 


The interest of what took place openly at Geneva was 
overshadowed by what took place behind the scenes, in 
particular by what took place between Great Britain and 
France. It was a tragic comedy. The British Government 
for many reasons, among them the consideration that British 
public opinion being what it is, and an election being imminent, 
no British Government dare expose itself to the charge that 
it had failed to take the League of Nations seriously enough, 
put upon the Covenant a severely juridical and logical inter- 
pretation. It safeguarded itself by the blessed word “ collec- 
tive,” which had been emphasised not once but many times 
by Sir Samuel Hoare, and whose virtue consisted in the fact 
that it kept open a back door out of the Covenant. If the 
other members of the League failed to play their covenanted 
part, then the British Government could cry off, with a clean 
and éven wholesome conscience. By contrast the French 
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Government stood aghast at the risk the British Government 
was taking. The French view of the Covenant is that it gives 
a safeguard to France against German aggression. British 
participation in the sanctions of the Covenant is therefore of 
the first importance to France ; but in the name of all that is 
holy, French opinion was bewildered to observe that the 
British Government had got hold of the wrong end of the 
stick. The Covenant in French eyes had never been intended 
as a weapon for use against Italy. Italy indeed was properly 
a party to the Stresa front, an indispensable ally against 
Germany. Even the Franco-Italian military agreement con- 
cluded last January was as important to France as the Stresa 
front, was indeed an essential element in the Stresa front. It 
enabled France to remove from the Franco-Italian border troops 
that were more properly needed on the Franco-German border. 

On September 11th therefore, when Sir Samuel Hoare made 
his declaration about steady resistance to all acts of unpro- 
voked aggression, M. Corbin, the French Ambassador, called 
at the Foreign Office in London and verbally invited the 
British Government to state categorically that its announce- 
ment would apply equally against Germany as against Italy. 
The British answer (written) was published on September 3oth. 
What Sir Samuel Hoare wrote was such a masterpiece of 
typical British diplomacy that its chief passages deserve to 
be quoted. Morally it sounded excellent. Practically it was 
devoid of all meaning. Sir Samuel Hoare wrote : 


I have the honour, in reply, to invite your attention to the words 
which I used in the course of my speech to the League Assembly at 
Geneva on September 11th. I then declared that His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom would be second to none in 
their intention to fulfil, within the measure of their capacity, the 
obligations which the Covenant lays upon them ; and I added that 
the ideas embodied in the Covenant, and in particular the aspira- 
tion to establish the rule of law in international affairs, had 
appealed with growing force to the strain of idealism in the British 
national character, and that they had indeed become a part of the 
national conscience. As your ‘Excellency will also recollect, I 
further took the opportunity in the course of my speech at Geneva 
to repudiate any suggestion that the attitude of His Majesty’s 
Government had been one of other than unwavering fidelity to the 
League and all that it stands for, and I drew attention to the fact 
that the recent response of public opinion in this country showed 
how completely the nation supported the Government in the full 
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: acceptance of the obligations of League membership, which was 
a the oft-proclaimed keynote of their foreign policy. I added that 
i to suggest or insinuate that this policy was for some reason 
~ peculiar to the Italian-Abyssinian conflict would be a complete 
: misunderstanding. Nothing could be farther from the truth. I 


, said, and I sincerely welcome this opportunity to repeat with full 
=v responsibility, that it is to the principles of the League, and not 
4 to any particular manifestation thereof, that the people of this 
es country had demonstrated their adherence. Any other view 


would be at once an under-estimate of British good faith and an 
imputation upon British sincerity. In conformity with its precise 
and explicit obligations I pointed out, and I re-emphasise, that the 
League stands, and this country stands with it, for the collective 
maintenance of the Covenant in its entirety, and particularly for 
steady and collective resistance to all acts of unprovoked aggression. 
I would draw your Excellency’s particular attention to this last 
sentence. I think it will be generally agreed that no member of 
the League could lay down its policy, in advance of any particular 
case likely to bring that policy into consideration, with greater 
clarity and decision than in those words. Your Excellency will 
observe that I spoke, as I am now writing, of all acts of unprovoked 
a aggression. Each word in that sentence must have its full value. 
It is at once evident that procedure under Article XVI of the 
Covenant, appropriate as regards a positive act of unprovoked 
aggression, is not made applicable as regards the negative act of 
the failure to fulfil the terms of a treaty. Further, in the case of 
a resort to force, it is clear that there may be degrees of culpability 
; and degrees of aggression, and that consequently, in cases where 
| Article XVI applies, the nature of the action appropriate to be taken 
‘under it may vary according to the circumstances of each particular 
case. Your Government, as I am aware, already recognises these 
distinctions. And similarly, in regard to treaty obligations it is 
pertinent to recall that, as I have already said at Geneva, elasticity 
is a part of security, and that every member of the League must 
recognise, as the Covenant itself recognises, that the world is not 
static. . . . His Majesty’s Government believe that an organism 
which, in the considered opinion of this nation, represents the one 
and only real hope of avoiding the senseless disasters of the past 
and ensuring world peace by collective security in the future, 
will not lightly render itself impotent by lack of faith in, and 
refusal of effective action on behalf of, its own ideals. But that 
faith and that action must, like the security, be collective... .” 


Sir Samuel Hoare’s letter incidentally summarised the 
whole philosophy of the British Government in its bearing 
upon the “ sanctions ” provision of the League Covenant. 
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Sir Samuel for his part, on September 24th, had put a 
question to the French Government. It had been suggested 
by a question put to Sir Samuel Hoare by the representative 
of a small state at Geneva about the bridging of the famous 
Covenant “ gap.” The gap forsooth consists in this, that the 
Covenant makes no provision for collective protection in the 
interim period between the commission of an act of aggression 
and the League’s formal application of Article XVI. The 
representative of the small state aforesaid in effect asked Sir 
Samuel: “ Suppose we are attacked by Italy or by another party 
in that interim period, do you come to our help?” Sir Samuel 
promptly answered “ yes,” thereby boldly jumping the gap. 
It then presumably occurred to him that his boldness might 
reap its reward in Paris. At that moment the British and 
Italian fleets were engaged in the Mediterranean in the 
quiescent but dangerous pastime of cruising round each 
other. Suppose an Italian Admiral by design or by accident 
attacked a British ship, would France be committed to fight 
on Britain’s side against Italy ? High diplomacy has its crude 
moments. 

As the French Government, mutatis quibusdam mutandis, 
had been asking a precisely similar question for ten years, it 
had now no alternative but to answer a reluctant “ yes ” to 
Sir Samuel, but did so on the strict condition that Great 
Britain should recognise the back-handed reciprocity of the 
commitment. In their turn the main phrases of the French 
answer to Britain deserve to be published as a typical master- 
piece of French finesse. Its complicated phraseology was such 
that it perfectly enshrined the French feeling of embarrass- 
ment. The text of the British question was not published, 
because it had been put “ verbally.” It was accompanied by 
a written copy of the spoken word, but the document did not 
come up to the category of an aide-mémoire because its 
only object was to safeguard the accuracy of M. Corbin’s 
memory of what had been asked as a personal help to him- 
self, and not as a collateral reminder to accompany the 
transmission of the question to Paris. Such are the 
nuances of high diplomacy. M. Corbin’s answer, which 
was a written answer, for the reason that the French 
Government wished to put on record the condition on which 
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the affirmative answer was given, was published on October 
8th, and its main passages ran thus : 


The proposal of the British Government, if given a wide 
application, fills in very opportunely a gap in the system of 
“collective security ” to which our two Governments are firmly 
attached. In the interests of clearness it is necessary to define the 
conditions in which the proposed undertaking will be applied. 
The obligation of assistance which is contemplated, binding the 
two Governments, must be reciprocal, that is to say, it must bind 
Great Britain with regard to France as much as France with regard 
to Great Britain. Moreover, it would be difficult to imagine that 
a State might or might not be regarded as having been attacked 
according to whether the attacks occurred on land, by sea, or in 
the air. The undertaking of assistance must therefore operate in 
each and every one of these cases. Finally, the mutual support from 
now on provided for in the third paragraph of Article XVI is equally 
due in case, in virtue of Article XVII, Article XVI is applied. 
The preliminary assistance which the British Government proposes 
must therefore be equally assured whether the aggressor State is 
or is not a member of the League of Nations. In a general way the 
contemplated undertaking ought to take effect only after a joint 
investigation has been made into the circumstances and agreement 
reached on the measures of precaution which these circumstances 
may justify as being strictly necessary in order to prepare for the 
carrying out of the Council’s ultimate recommendations. This 
joint investigation ought to take place as soon as a state of political 
tension arises sufficiently serious to give ground for fear lest it 
lead sooner or later to the application of Articles XVI and XVII. 
Subject to these observations and on condition of reciprocity, I 
am authorised to inform your Excellency that the French Govern- 
ment are ready to assume in regard to His Majesty’s Government 
the following undertakings: (a) If either of the two Powers 
judges it necessary to take military, naval or air measures, with 
a view to placing itself in a position to carry out, in case of need, 
its obligations of assistance arising out of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations or the Treaties of Locarno, it will enter into 
consultation on this subject with the other Power ; the procedure 
shall be similar if either of the two Powers judges it necessary to 
take military, naval or air measures with a view to placing itself 
in a position to meet, should it arise, a situation in which, under 
the Covenant of the League of Nations or the Treaties of Locarno, 
it would be entitled to receive the assistance of the other Power. 
(b) The fact that one or other of the two Powers, after this con- 
sultation and the resulting agreement, takes the measures referred 
to above shall not on that account be regarded as constituting a 
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provocation such as would justify any failure by a third State to 
fulfil its international obligations. (c) If either of the two Powers 
is attacked on account of such measures taken after consultation 
and agreement, the other Power will render it assistance. 


The two documents quoted above, the one British, the 
other French, throw a flood of light on the old ways of the 
new diplomacy at Geneva. Geneva’s diplomacy is “ open” 
in the sense that its decisions are openly taken and published 
for the world to see. But the unwritten motives and undis- 
closed manceuvrings from which those decisions result are as 
old in type as diplomacy itself. 


Sicnor Musso.uini’s DIPLoMAcyY. 


It is one of the attributes of dictatorship that it is cut off 
from popular opinion, ensconced in its own stronghold. There 
was the classic case of the dictator who had a newspaper of 
his own, written by himself, read only by himself. Are the 
Mussolinis and Hitlers in a different case? Their newspapers 
publish only what they allow them to publish. On October 
3rd Signor Mussolini was completely isolated. So far as Italy 
was concerned, his view was the only view. His colleagues 
merely vied in agreeing with him. There was no opposition, 
no difference of opinion. So far as the outside world was con- 
cerned, he was inaccessible to foreign diplomatists, hardly 
cared what foreign governments thought, cared only for what 
they did. It must be counted the more remarkable, therefore, 
that on October 4th, within twenty-four hours of the outbreak 
of the war in Abyssinia, he took a certain diplomatic initiative. 
Through his ambassadors in London and in Paris he made a 
proposal to the British and French Governments. A tactical 
question of some importance was thereby submitted to those 
Governments. The communication was welcomed in Paris. 
No official expression of opinion was made in London, although 
it was obvious what that opinion was. Signor Mussolini’s 
suggestion was, on the one hand, that Italy should remain a 
member of the League of Nations, and on the other hand that 
the Italian, French and British Governments should separately 
consider what would be a fair basis of an Italo-Abyssinian 
settlement. The prevailing purpose of the League of Nations 
being the shortening of a war already started, Signor Musso- 
lini suggested a means to that end; but an alternative means 
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to that of the League. The embarrassing question was 
whether the British Government would agree to the achieve- 
ment of the League’s purpose by non-League means. 

Signor Mussolini accompanied his suggestion by a full 
explanation of Italy’s policy, including an explanation of the 
reason why in his view the Geneva machinery was no more 
capable of shortening than it had been of preventing the war. 
His case rested upon the argument that Abyssinia is not a fit 
member of the League for reasons suggested by the British 
delegate on September 19th, 1923, when Abyssinia’s request 
for admission was discussed at Geneva; that, as a result in 
some degree of Abyssinia’s admission to membership, she 
had trained a large army, not equalled in any other North 
African province. What Italy demanded therefore was that 
Abyssinia be disarmed to a level comparable to the fighting 
strengths normally maintained in Morocco, Tunis, Egypt, 
Eritrea, and the several Somalilands ; and that the railway 
she claimed in the west of Abyssinia, connecting Eritrea with 
Italian Somaliland, should be given some form of political 
security. It was an incidental point in his case that the 
British Government was committed by the correspondence 
of December 1925 to support an Italian claim for a protec- 
torate in the west of Abyssinia in return for an Italian support 
of the claim for barrage works desired by the British Govern- 
ment at Lake Tsana for the purpose of improving the flow into 
the Blue Nile. It is known that the British Government this 
very summer had reached the stage where tenders had been 
received for the construction of the barrage works at Lake 
Tsana, consideration of those tenders being then postponed 
by reason only of the Italo-Abyssinian dispute. French 
official opinion was understood to regard Signor Mussolini’s 
proposal as an important development. The British Govern- 
ment, though it refrained from indicating its view, was 
assumed to regard his communication as important in so far 
as it expressed a desire for a settlement by agreement, but 
not so important in a practical sense, inasmuch as British 
policy at that time regarded League means as the only 
admissible means to League ends. Whether formule might be 
discovered for preparing a settlement outside Geneva and for 
clinching it inside Geneva—a device not unknown to high 
diplomacy — was a speculation that gained immediate 


currency. 
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“ CoLLECTIVE ” SANCTION. 


No person who can lay claim to even a small share of 
common sense ever imagined that a really “ collective” 
sanction could be organised. Austria, Hungary, Albania, 
Switzerland—countries neighbouring upon Italy and there- 
fore of cardinal importance to any sanction—stood aside and 
refused to participate. It was no secret that Jugoslavia found 
much embarrassment in the theory of cutting off her own 
trade with Italy, which totals sixty per cent. of her entire 
trade, and is mainly constituted by the export of pigs to 
Italy, in order to dissuade Italy from an enterprise of which 
Jugoslavia for reasons peculiar to herself found it hard to 
disapprove. Poland, who was engaged in secret diplomacy 
with Hungary and Germany to the end that a new Central 
European grouping be effected, had no incentive to cut off 
her trade with Italy. It was appreciated, if not by every 
state represented at Geneva, at any rate by most of them, 
including the British and French Governments, that the 
negative co-operation of the non-member states would be 
cardinal to the success of any sanction. The chief non- 
member states were Germany (who chiefly owns Austria’s 
armament firms) and the United States. What was to divert 
Germany or the United States from capturing the trade 
voluntarily abandoned by the sanctionist countries? It was 
never any secret that in the case of Germany at any rate the 
question of financial compensation was raised. Who would 
pay for the potential “loss” to Germany incurred by a 
voluntary offer on Germany’s part to refrain from defeating 
the purpose of Geneva’s sanction? Speculation along such 
lines would go well in a Gilbertian opera.s 
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ROUND THE WORLD.* 


Mr. and Mrs. Wedgwood Benn have written a delightful 
book. They enjoy travelling, and they know how to com- 
municate their pleasure to the reader. They describe places 
and peoples, countries and celebrities, with skill and insight. 
The whole volume breathes a warm humanity. The authors 
love their fellow men and are at home in every part of the 
world. It is not surprising that they found or made friends 
everywhere. The story opens on the familiar American stage, 
where the impressive figure of Mr. Ford stands out in bold 
relief. ‘“‘ Here was the greatest triumph of mechanical 


organisation in the universe. Tens of thousands of people 


were working with meticulous precision and harmony—a 
perfect example of a team. But a team without a team spirit. 
A team run by an individualist of individualists.” Every 
worker is spurred on by two powerful motives—the desire to 
earn as much as he can and the terror of instant dismissal. 
It is not a very pleasant picture. 

Some attractive sketches of Hawaii are sandwiched in 
between America and the Far East, to which half the volume 
is devoted. Our authors readily responded to the very dif- 
ferent appeal of Japan and China, which not every traveller is 

* Beckoning Horizon. By the Rt. Hon. Wedgwood Benn and Margaret Benn. 
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able to do. The charm and beauty of the island empire is 
brought vividly before our eyes, but the hard core of Japanese 
imperialism is fully realised. Japan’s attitude to China 
resembles in some ways Russia’s relation to Turkey before 
the World War. “ Japan is more afraid of China than China 
is of Japan. Unity, peace and order in China would be a 
menace. To make a good market, of course, China must be 
quiet ; the people must be reasonably prosperous and they 
must be relieved of onerous taxation. But should all these 
blessings be won, should the national spirit of China revive, 
should she become the strong, healthy, united nation which 
all profess to desire, it would not in fact make for peace at all. 
It would make for war. For such a Chinese nation could never 
accept the Manchukuo position, to which, in every aspect of 
material interest and political prestige, Japan is becoming 
more deeply committed every day.” 

The chapters on China increase our sympathy with an 
attractive people which deserves a better fate. Our authors 
did not like Shanghai, but their hearts go out to “ the real 
China, full of difficulties, lacking unity, terribly poor, but yet 
something that is living, growing and hoping.” It is encourag- 
ing to read the account of the interview with General Chiang 
Kai-Shek, who more than any single man carries the burden 
of Chinese independence and prosperity on his back, and to 
look at the smiling face of his clever and devoted wife who 
beams on us from a photograph. There is no need to despair 
of the future. “Chinese unity will come, and Japan will 
create it.” 

The most novel part of the story is that which describes the 
new State of Manchukuo. Its nominal ruler, the Emperor 
Pu Yi, is of course a puppet of Japan ; but he made a pleasant 
impression on the authors, despite his severe verdict on the 
country of his birth. “ The condition of China, he thought, 
was rotten. Nanking was unable to keep order ; the leaders 
were corrupt ; each was out for his own personal advantage, 
and, so far as the Central Government was concerned, it 
could not make any headway against the Communists.” The 
Japanese have displayed their usual energy in the provinces 
they have stolen from China; but they are only at the 
beginning of their task. Meanwhile the Imperialist wave is 
still advancing, and if they wish to occupy Inner Mongolia and 
to seize Pekin, China cannot prevent them. Perhaps the 
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greatest danger for Japan is that the complete absence of 
opposition may tempt her to bite off more than she can chew. 

The journey ends in Russia, which the authors already 
knew, and they compare the pageant of 1934 with that of a 
few years before. It is by no means a picture of gloom, 
though there is much that is abhorrent to the Western mind. 
Not all Bolshevist officials are devils in human form, though 
most of them are pitiless towards the foes of their system, as is 
the evil habit of autocracies in all parts of the world. The 
most welcome difference between the Tsarist and the Soviet 
régimes is that under the latter millions of manual workers 
feel that they have a chance of “ the good life ”—a life not 
merely of modest material well-being but. of intellectual 
growth. An interesting chapter entitled “The Soviet Wife 
and Mother” stresses this new spirit among the women. 
“In the Soviet Union we were aware of an unmistakable stir 
of enthusiasm among women everywhere, and of a good deal 
of active ambition with regard to their careers. No one can 
as yet attempt to balance up the gains and losses. But even 
in these early days it can be seen that the Soviet woman has 
economic independence, which means, of course, entire 
responsibility for her own livelihood; harder, heavier, and 
more continuous work ; not so much monotony as in the old 
times ; wider interests; less influence on her children; a 
conscious stake in the country ; a definite plan in life, and 
an increasing opportunity to achieve it.” Russia will never 
return to the old paths, for the Soviet régime has come to 
stay. It has many enemies but no rivals. We can only hope 
that as education increases, and contacts with the outside 
world multiply, some of its more repulsive features may be 
shed, and a gifted people may demand and secure a wider 
share in the shaping of its destinies. 

G, PG. 


* * * * * 


THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION. 


Mr. William Henry Chamberlin is an American student of 
affairs who went to Russia in 1922 as a regular correspondent 
of the Christian Science Monitor. For ten and a half years, in 
co-operation with his wife, he explored the files of newspapers, 
magazines, archives, memoirs, histories and original docu- 
ments relative to the bolshevik revolution and the civil war 
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which followed it. In 1933 the John Simon Guggenheim 
Memorial Foundation awarded him a Fellowship for a period 
of eighteen months, which enabled him to give up his jour- 
nalistic work and to complete the two big volumes now 
before us.* 

The work is indeed a monument of research. It starts from 
the downfall of the Tsarist régime in March 1917 and ends 
with the introduction of the New Economic Policy in March 
1921, which latter date, as the author says, “ represented the 
beginning of an entirely new phase in Russian social and 
economic development.” The story excites all the interest 
that is the normal reward of an author who takes the trouble 
to master his facts and sets them down in full. Any story that 
is complete, true and detailed enough to give a fair know- 
ledge to the reader of what actually happened in a given 
episode is inevitably interesting. The four years chronicled in 
these volumes were indeed historic in their effect upon large 
masses of human beings. Mr. Chamberlin says : “they present 
a gigantic historical panorama, always moving and dramatic, 
heroic, or tragic or both.” He gives us pictures of all the 
leading men and women who brought about the revolution 
and carried on the new form of government, with full bio- 
graphies. He collates many of the chief State papers issued 
during the four years, a collection of human documents 
deriving from almost incredibly mixed idealism, brutality and 
stupidity. Those documents are one of the most valuable 
features of the work. 

Another valuable feature is the frequent quotation from 
speeches made by bolshevik leaders at the several stages of 
the revolution. When Lenin returned to Petrograd on the 
evening of April 16th, 1917, his first words were: “ I am glad 
to greet in you the victorious Russian revolution. . . . The 
robbers’ imperialist war is the beginning of civil war in all 
Europe” (Volume I, p.117). There are,no doubt, many people 
who, having had experience of human affairs in their political 
aspect, have lost all hope that civilisation and common sense 
can ever be reconciled. On Mr. Chamberlin’s showing—and 
other students have agreed with him—Lenin was an earnest 
and sincere man. How otherwise could he have done what he 
did? He was sincere in the glee with which he hoped for the 


“The Russian Revolution, 1917-1921. By William Henry Chamberlin. With 
illustrations and maps. 2 volumes. 42s. net. Macmillan. 
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“beginning of civil war in all Europe.” Who shall define a 
madman? Who is competent to do so? Signor Mussolini in 
1935 sends a quarter of a million of Italian youths, including 
his own two sons, to a hellish war in Africa. He is, of course, 
mad. He is sincere enough. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
is sincere when he denounces Italy (as he did for example 
on October 8th, 1935) with such burning indignation as 
to rouse all the war feelings in British breasts that were 
roused against Germany in 1914. Those politicians and bishops 
who argue that League of Nations principles must be vindi- 
cated even to the length of a war of sanctions are as sincere 
as they are mad. Lenin’s indignation against what he called 
imperialist war drove him into postulating civil war. Your 
Geneva enthusiast’s indignation against an Italian war drives 
him into demanding a world war. In its politics the world 
always was mad and it appears always will be. 

In 1917 a member of the Duma remarked: “ the popula- 
tion is loafing and thinks only of how it can best rob someone ” 
(Volume I, p. 189). The remark was clearly true ; idealism or 
madness? Mr. Chamberlin makes a shrewd observation on 
p. 275 of Volume I when he writes: “The predestined 
standard-bearer of the social revolution according to Marx 
proved to be neither the miserable, half-naked, rice-fed coolie 
of Shanghai or Bombay nor the skilled mechanic of Essen and 
Birmingham, but the Petrograd metal-worker or the Donetz 
miner, sufficiently literate to grasp elementary socialist ideas, 
sufficiently wretched to welcome the first opportunity to pull 
down the temple of private property.” In Volume II the 
author relates the steps taken to “arm” the revolution. 
“‘ From the first days of the Bolshevik Revolution its leaders 
recognised the necessity of creating an armed force which 
would defend the new régime, crush its enemies within the 
country [reviewer’s italics] and beat off attacks from outside.” 
The activities of the Cheka or secret police must rank high 
among the inhuman phases of human history. Or is it in- 
human, after all? Is it human nature to become on occasion 
a fiend? On pp. 90 et seg. of Volume II the author gives in 
detail the revolting story of the massacre of the Tsar, his wife, 
his children and chambermaid. 

Those men who engineered the Russian revolution and who 
had the spirit in them to drive their enterprise to its end had 
idealist phrases for ever on their lips. The baffling thing for 
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the philosopher is that they had a background which ex- 
plained their temper. Only moral indignation against an 
existing state of things could supply the motive power. 
And that power in its turn produced a state of things even 
worse. Mr. Chamberlin has left no stone unturned. He has 
produced a work which in the historical sense is an achieve- 
ment that does him honour. It is interesting and vivid all 
through. But at the end of it no thinking man will feel more 
cheerful about the world he lives in./ 


G. G. 


* * * * * 


THE PROBPEEM OF THE GOSPELS. 


In his Bampton Lectures of 1934, Mr. R. H. Lightfoot 
has dealt with the problems raised by the Synoptic Gospels, 
and especially with St. Mark. He is a follower, in the main, 
of Dr. Dibelius and an advocate of what is termed Form 
Geschichte. 

By the new technical term, Form Geschichte, which has 
become accepted by Dr. Dibelius and his fellow critics, is 
meant “ that, in the earliest years, memories and traditions 
of the words and deeds of Jesus were only handed on from 
mouth to mouth, and, secondly, that they were valued, not 
so much (as we might have expected) in and for themselves, 
as for their importance in solving problems connected with 
the life and needs of the young churches.” That is to say, 
history, in the Gospels, is subordinate to interpretation ; 
interpretation expresses the faith held by particular groups 
of Christians at successive periods during a process of develop- 
ment, and the narrative was drawn up, not so much for 
information as for edification. Thus what may be called 
sagas were fashioned and used by circles, which were subse- 
quently collected and connected by the Evangelists, each 
of them being guided in his work by his own individual 
point of view. 

Hitherto the chief difficulty for this explanation has been 
the Gospel of St. Mark. Various features reveal the priority 
of this Gospel. Its narrative both of the words and works 
of Jesus was adopted, with minor variations, by St. Matthew 
and St. Luke. Its apparent simplicity and vividness are 


* History and Interpretation in the Gospels. By Robert Henry Lightfoot. Hodder and 
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obvious. Hence the statement of Papias that this Gospel 
represents the teaching of St. Peter has, for many years, 
been accepted both by expositors and by critics. Now, Mr. 
Lightfoot, following Dr. Dibelius, challenges this judgment. 
St. Mark’s Gospel resembles the Fourth Gospel in having 
a doctrinal object, namely, to show that Jesus was “ Son 
of God,” that is the Messiah. This object explains the 
distinctive way in which this Evangelist treats the disclosure 
of our Lord’s messiahship, first of all as being recognised 
by “ demons,” then as a secret disclosed to the disciples, 
and only finally asserted publicly by Jesus Himself. 
According to Dr. Dibelius, sixteen distinct groups of state- 
ment can be detected in the narrative; according to Mr. 
Lightfoot there are eleven. They owe their origin, not to 
St. Peter, but to the stories, leading up to outstanding sayings 
of Jesus, which became current among particular groups as 
expressive of the faith held by them in regard to our Lord. 

This theme is elaborated by Mr. Lightfoot throughout 
the Lectures, and leads him to the final conclusion, “ It 
seems, then, that the form of the earthly no less than of 
the heavenly Christ is for the most part hidden from us. 
For all the inestimable value of the Gospels, they yield us 
little more than a whisper of his voice; we trace in them 
but the outskirts of his ways” (p. 225). 

It is impossible, and indeed unnecessary, to deal minutely 
with this subject within the brief limits of this review. 
A few general comments must, however, be made. This 
critical attempt to unravel the sources of St. Mark’s Gospel 
is, of course, legitimate. It may ultimately yield valuable 
results, though, to the present writer, many of the steps 
that are taken to support the hypothesis appear over- 
strained, and in fact meticulous. It was, indeed, inevitable 
that attempts to record the sayings and doings of Jesus 
should be inspired and directed by the faith in Him that 
had been produced. Interpretation, therefore, was inextri- 
cably bound up with narrative. But there must have been 
something inexpressibly great that needed this interpretation. 
The fact of Jesus, however explained, was not created by 
groups of Christians or by Evangelists. It created and re- 
created them. Whatever may be said and discovered about 
the way in which the Gospels were constructed, and however 
the important differences between them may be explained, 
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or left unexplained, a radiant light penetrates and pervades 
the “ haze.” It was in this radiant light that the constructive 
doctrine of our Lord’s personality and work was achieved. 
As to this, I will only remark in this place that even though 
critical investigations of the Four Gospels should reveal 
certain probably insoluble problems, yet despite all this, the 
main features of Christ and of His revelation are clearly 
discernible. Christ is the Creator, not the creature, of the 
Christian faith. The central meaning of His personality is 
reflected in the Gospel records. The grave defect of Form 
Geschichte and of these Lectures is that they are so absorbed 
in the followers and the consequences that they neglect, 
and even despair of construing the Founder and the Cause. 
The exclamation “ Never man spake like this man” must 
be the clue to any satisfactory explanation both of the fact 
and of the formulation of the Gospels, which owe their 
appearance and reception to the unique and redemptive 
significance of Christ. 


bse 


* * * * * 


LERER. EUDOR. CALBOLICS 


These three biographies cover almost exactly a century, 
More having been born in 1478 and Campion martyred in 
1581. They might form a trilogy, under the name Loyalties 
—loyalties as conflicting as those in Galsworthy’s play. 
Each incorporates the latest results of research, and each 
holds the reader engrossed in the personality and actions 
of its chief character, set against a vivid background of 
contemporary life, in England or abroad, and among a crowd 
of historic figures. The reproductions of portraits by Holbein, 
Antonio More and others add greatly to the interest. 

Though this whole period ranks as Tudor, Professor 
Chambers emphasises the gulf between More’s age and the 
Elizabethan ; his hero has been misjudged through being 
considered as belonging to the post-Reformation era rather 
than to the last, transitional years of the Middle Ages. 
Here is skilfully presented afresh the noble, moving drama 
of More’s public and private life, and of his trial, imprisonment 

* Thomas More. By Professor R. W. Chambers. Jonathan Cape. 1935. 128. 6d. 


* Mary Tudor. By Beatrice White. Macmillan. 1935. 158. 
* Edmund Campion. By Evelyn Waugh. Longmans. 1935. 6s. 
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and death—“ the King’s good servant, but God’s first ” 
—as he described himself on the scaffold. One of the most 
lovable of men surely, as Erasmus and Colet and his children 
knew ; a scholar of European reputation, a statesman of 
“far-sighted outlook”; the person “ of the greatest virtue 
this kingdom ever produced,” according to the misanthropic 
Swift. The Professor is concerned to show, largely by an 
appeal to More’s own writings, “the consistency of his 
political thinking,” which has been denied by many historians ; 
to refute charges of his cruelty toward heretics, and to ex- 
plain the nature of his conscientious scruple to taking the 
oath, which has seemed to many perverse folly. These points 
are convincingly made, though space does not permit of deal- 
ing with them in detail here. One cause of the charge of 
imconsistency has been a misreading of the Utopia: ‘ when a 
sixteenth century Catholic depicts a Pagan State founded 
on Reason and Philosophy, he is not depicting his ultimate 
ideal.” And, as to heresy, More always distinguished, in 
Utopia as in real life, “ between liberty to hold an opinion 
and liberty to preach that opinion.” The “ sowing of seditious 
heresies,” which might result in tumult in the State, he did 
believe it necessary to prohibit. Upholding a high idea of 
the authority of State and King, he yet died as “a witness 
to the fact that there are some things which the State cannot 
command.” In this, as in other ways—his irony, for instance, 
and his prison discourses—the parallel with Socrates has been 
often suggested. More would probably have agreed to the 
Act of Succession had the preamble to it not contained a 
statement that Henry’s marriage to Catharine was invalid ; 
he and Fisher would also probably have taken the oath 
acknowledging the Royal Supremacy had the limiting clause 
“so far as the law of Christ allows,” insisted on by Con- 
vocation, not been deleted; unconditional acceptance was 
demanded of them as it was not of others, of Margaret Roper 
herself, for example. This “ involved the repudiation of the 
Papal Supremacy.” More appealed from the verdict of the 
majority in England to that of the majority in Christendom. 
Dealing with More as a writer, his biographer shows how 
More’s play of Richard III definitely inspired Shakespeare’s, 
while the latter had a hand in the play of Sir Thomas More. 
More’s letters and other English writings are a link in the 
great tradition of English prose style. 
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Miss Beatrice White’s careful study of Mary Tudor— 
unhappy child, disappointed woman, thwarted ruler—en- 
ables the reader to estimate her character more fairly than 
has, until recently, been attempted; it also shows how 
many aspects of her reign have been neglected through 
too exclusive dwelling on her dealings with heretics. Perhaps 
the most interesting evidence is derived from the intimate 
records of foreign Ambassadors at her Court, in especial the 
Venetians, Michiel and Soranzo (here strangely spelt Sor- 
ranzo), whose sympathies were on the side of “this most 
serene queen ”’ (serene—poor, harassed Mary!). But it cannot 
seriously be argued that, as Miss White maintains, the 
Princess’s girlish journal, with its notes of kindly gifts and 
love of innocent things, ‘‘ very effectually dispels the phantom 
of ‘ Bloody Mary.’” Nor, when all allowance is made for 
the difficulties, vexations and dangers that beset her through- 
out life, and all credit given for her fine qualities—courage, 
integrity—can the Queen be acquitted of final responsibility 
for the burning, in less than four years, of some 300 men 
and women for their religious opinions. Many of these were 
quite humble persons, unconnected with any seditious 
movement. (Miss White’s description of them as “‘ welcoming 
a fiery death with hysterical ecstasy born of a blind faith,” 
is hardly a fair one.) The will of the sovereign, then para- 
mount, could have overruled Bonner and the Privy Council ; 
even the pious, but politic Philip was alarmed, as were the 
foreign Ambassadors, at the possible effects of such 
“ severity.” But Mary verily thought within herself that 
the contagion of heresy must be suppressed at all costs. 

Mr. Evelyn Waugh gives an eloquent and sympathetic 
delineation of Campion. In the long tale of barbarous 
cruelties and magnificent heroisms on either side, no figure 
stands out more attractively than his, like More, a saintly 
scholar of “‘ gentle courtesy.” After a brilliant career at 
Oxford, Campion became gradually convinced that the 
Roman Church was the true one, and, after admission to 
the Jesuit Order abroad, returned to England in 1580, with 
dauntless courage and enthusiasm, to engage in the perilous 
mission of secret ministrations to the scattered Romanists. 
The Papal Bill of 1570 had absolved Elizabeth’s subjects 
from their allegiance, and, in view of this and of the constant 
danger from invasions in Ireland and conspiracies in favour 
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of Mary Stuart, the Queen and Cecil had been driven to 
employ harsh measures. But Campion from first to last 
protested that his concern was only with souls, and that 
he acknowledged Elizabeth as his sovereign; no plot or 
treason was ever proved against him, in spite of repeated 
rackings. Betrayed by a notorious spy and arrested, hectored 
and misreported by his judges, he was offered freedom and 
advancement if he would abjure his faith. It was for loyalty 
to this, not for political disloyalty, that he suffered the 
ghastly traitor’s death, praying “ for Elizabeth, your Queen 
and my Queen/”’ 
By Gat: 


* * * ¥ * 


RICHARD CROMWELL.* 


No one is more competent to write a biography of the great 
Protector’s eldest son and successor, Richard Cromwell, than 
Mr. Robert W. Ramsey. For years he has laboured among the 
contemporary material relating to the Cromwell family, His 
valuable Studies in Cromwell’s Family Circle and the more 
recent and scholarly life of Henry Cromwell have been fol- 
lowed by an equally learned volume in which continuous 
documentation is easily absorbed into the narrative by an 
easy and attractive style. A large proportion of the work 
deals with Richard’s private life. In particular the corre- 
spondence of the Pengelly family, with whom he lived after 
his return from voluntary exile in 1680 “ present a singularly 
complete and intimate picture upon which one is perhaps 
tempted to dwell at too great length.” Apart from its 
intrinsic interest, however, a study of his private life and 
interests assists in forming a good idea of Richard’s capacity 
and character during his short reign of eight months—from 
September 1658 to May 1659. tS 

Oliver himself recognised little industry or ability in his son 
and, at least till near the end of his life, showed no ambition for 
his future. Richard played no part in the Civil War, was 
married in 1649 to the daughter of a landowner of no signi- 
ficance, and a year later, at the age of twenty-four, was still 
living the secluded life of a country gentleman, while receiving 


* Richard Cromwell, Protector of England. By Robert W. Ramsey. Longmans. 
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the admonitions of his father for his idleness and debts. He 
was, says Mr. Ramsey : 


more inclined to country sports, riding, hunting and hawking than 
to the studies his father recommended, a little careless in expendi- 
ture, being of a free, generous disposition, not unobservant of the 
times, but devoid of ambition and content to be free of responsi- 
bility. 


By 1655, however, the ascendancy of Oliver was drawing 
Richard into the vortex of affairs. He removed to London, 
sat in Parliament, became generally courted as the Lord 
Protector’s eldest son and was appointed to the Council in 
December 1657. But he never enjoyed such authority as was 
entrusted to his younger brother Henry, who was brilliantly 
commanding the army in Ireland. Yet it was Richard, who, 
as Firth has pointed out, “ had roused no jealousies or ani- 
mosities, and created no fears ” and whose defects did not 
unfit him as a constitutional monarch, whom Oliver named 
his successor on his death-bed on September 2nd, 1658, “in 
presence of 4 or § of the Councell.” But before his second 
installation as Protector, Oliver had nominated his successor 
in a written sealed letter ; the loss of which before his death 
had resulted in the oral nomination. There is a tradition that 
the person named in the document was Fleetwood, and that 
he was obliged by the Council, after Richard’s succession, to 
renounce his claim, should the letter ever be found. In these 
circumstances it is surprising that Mr. Ramsey should quote 
without comment an extract from a news-letter found in the 
Clarke Papers and dated September 4th, 1658, that upon the 
Protector’s death “the Councill mett and open’d the writing 
the Lord Protector had sealed uppe, which did declare that 
the Lord Richard should succeede as Protector.” 

“For some weeks,” as Dr. G. P. Gooch has aptly said, 
“Oliver ruled England from his urn.” Richard succeeded 
his father “as quietly as any King had ever been 
succeeded by any Prince of Wales.” He gained at once a 
popular reputation for modesty, moderation and disinterested 
conduct and as a leader “ flexible to good counsels.” But he 
was unknown to the army, inexperienced and without the 
resolution or insight of his father. At the moment of conflict 
with the army, he declared “ my greatness . . . is a burden 
to me” and refused to pit force against force. “ Violent 
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counsels suit not with me.” With the restoration of the 
purged Long Parliament by Fleetwood and the army officers 
on May 7th, 1659, the Protectorate, based upon the Humble 
Petition and Advice, was swept away. Richard’s Great Seal 
(of which there are striking photographs in the text) was 
broken in the Commons, and on the 27th he made his formal 
submission to Parliament. While the Protector’s fall was 
immediately due to his own qualities, the Protectorate as such 
was condemned inevitably, in the view of Mr. Ramsey, by the 
general reaction against military and arbitrary rule. 

Richard gladly retired from public life, “a patient exile in 
the years that followed, and at last, an old gentleman living 
in a desired obscurity, contented with simple pleasures and 
acts of kindness.” Forgotten by the Government, except in 
1683 when he was sought in vain and without foundation for 
complicity in the Rye House Plot, he eventually died in 1716 
at the age of eighty-six, secluded and unknown.; 


SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Pacifism is not Enough* is the title chosen for the ninth series of 
lectures on Problems of Peace, delivered at the Geneva Institute of 
International Relations in 1934. As usual all the papers, eleven in 
number, are worth reading, for specialists deal with their own subjects. 
One of the most striking, and certainly the most controversial, is Mr. 
Attlee on the Socialist View of Peace, which stresses and exaggerates 
the economic factor in the making of wars, though he does not suggest 
that it is the only cause. It is amusing to read that “ modern States 
are controlled by capitalists, except in Russia.” Great Britain, to go 
no further afield, is controlled not by capitalists, but by a Parliament 
freely elected by universal suffrage and able, owing to the absence of a 
written constitution, to do what it wishes. Readers who are not mem- 
bers of the Labour Party will find themselves more in agreement with 
Mr. Phelan on Social Justice and World Peace and with Professor 
Maciver’s National Economic Planning and International Organisation. 
The latter reminds us that there are other varieties of economic 
planning as well as Socialism, such as President Roosevelt is gallantly 
striving to apply. We can all agree, however, that no system can 
produce the good life for the ordinary citizen if it attempts to operate 
independéntly of the outside world. Social justice, however we may 
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define it, is unattainable without international co-ordination. ee | 
take it for granted,” writes Professor Maciver, “ that a real international 
order is inevitable, and that the world-réle of Geneva has scarcely 
begun.” How much the small States, “ the most faithful champions 
of the League itself,” can do in this direction is proclaimed by Professor 
Rappard ; and what ‘obstacles the Great Powers can place in its way 
is discussed in a realistic spirit by Professor Zimmern. 
* * * * * 


It is rare for a continental jurist to appreciate and still rarer for him 
to produce an outstanding treatise upon English law. This is the 
achievement of Professor Henri Lévy-Ullmann in The English Legal 
Tradition, Its Sources and History,* translated from the French by 
Mr. M. Mitchell and revised and edited by Dr. Frederic M. Goadby, 
and which Sir William Holdsworth can well describe in his Foreword as 
“the best introduction to the study of English law that I know.” 
Professor Lévy-Ullmann has studied English law for a generation and 
this work, the product of ten years’ labour, contains the substance 
of lectures delivered over many years to continental and oriental law 
students. Although Roman law can claim a longer ancestry than ours, 
the continental lawyer rarely has to look beyond the Napoleonic codes, 
while the historical sources of English law continue to support and 
nourish contemporary legal doctrine. A knowledge of historical 
origins, therefore, becomes a necessary condition to an accurate 
appreciation of English legal principles. This fundamental truth is 
recognised and more than vindicated in this history which traces, upon 
the foundation of their respective sources, the growth of the three 
distinct categories of our system, namely Common Law, the Rules of 
Equity and Statute Law. This is, undoubtedly, the most lucid method 
of enabling the English or foreign novice to grasp in their proper 
perspective the intricacies of our legal history and thereby the princi- 
ples of our jurisprudence. This arrangement, however, is less con- 
venient for the trained British or American lawyer, who will find, 
for example, the history of contractual obligations distributed among 
different sections of the work. Professor Lévy-Ullmann’s treatise 
represents more than an outstanding study of English law objectively 
and critically treated by a foreign jurist; for throughout he has 
compared the analogous characteristics of his own system with the 
purpose of promoting “ the world-wide synthesis” of the two great 
bodies of jurisprudence in private as well as international law. 

* * * * * 

A valuable explanatory survey of the new Government of India Act 
has been written by two barristers, Mr. J. P. Eddy, who is an ex-judge 
of the High Court of Madras, and Mr. F. H. Lawton, with the assistance 
of another ex-Indian judge, Mr. A. G. P. Pullan, in a short volume, 
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India’s New Constitution.* Under the Act Burma becomes a distinct 
and separate entity and this volume is confined to those provisions 
dealing with India proper. The authors follow closely the classification 
of subjects arranged i in the Act and summarise in a historical setting 
its main provisions. Some of the more important sections are printed 
textually. They have included also the draft Instruments of Instruc- 
tions to the Governor-General and the provincial Governors, presented 
to Parliament in May, and also the draft Instrument of Accession 
published as a White Paper last March. Designed to “ enable all who 
are concerned with or interested in the future government of India 
readily to appreciate the scope and effect of the new Act,” this book 
ably epitomises and classifies the clauses of a most intricate Statute. 
This analysis should also prove a useful work of reference for the 
constitutional student who will welcome the inclusion of a number of 
legal cases. But it is essentially not a legal treatise upon the law of 
the Indian constitution. 


* * * * * 


Mr. H. Vere Redman, who is an English journalist resident in Tokyo 
and also “associated with a semi-official propaganda publication in 
the English language,” conveys his impressions and views of the 
Japanese standpoint and mentality in his book Fapan in Crisis.t 
Since 1931 Mr. Redman has corresponded regularly upon current 
affairs affecting Japan, and this volume contains a selection of some- 
what verbose letters, representing “‘ comments on the passing Japanese 
scene ” during the last four years, in which “ I hope to have given aaae 
sort of living picture of the preoccupations, aspirations, loyalties, ete, 
of Japan. Mr. Redman is a very sympathetic critic. He is more than 
anxious to condone the taking of Manchuria. The Japanese, “‘ resolute, 
industrious, and collectively ambitious,” are determined upon expan- 
sion in China, for primarily political rather than economic reasons. “ I 
suggest that on those political objectives we can and should yield 
voluntarily and ungrudgingly,” and recognise a Japanese Monroe 
Doctrine in the Far East. By such recognition we can protect without 
danger “‘ those interests which are really vital to us: the route to 
India and to Australia.” 


% * * * % 


The admirable publication of the Information Department of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs on Abyssinia and Italy has now 
been followed by an extremely valuable paper on Sanctions,t which 
provides a concise and impartial survey of the whole question. While 
the position of Italy is not specifically dealt with, an idea of the 
efficacy of economic measures against her may be gauged from the 
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quantity of facts provided. After discussing briefly the legal basis of 
sanctions with particular reference to Article XVI, as interpreted by 
the 1921 Resolutions, the paper goes*on to analyse the various types of 
sanctions from the organisation of public opinion to the imposition of 
economic embargoes and military blockade. A third section deals with 
the obstacles to effective action, such as are found, for example, in the 
determination of aggression, national opinion and policy, and the rights 
of neutrals. The appendices contain the relevant Articles of the 
Covenant and of the Kellogg Pact and a note on the recent United 
States Neutrality Resolution, now invoked by President Roosevelt. 
There is also a statistical table showing the sources of origin and pro- 
duction of the raw materials essential for war purposes, although the 
production of oil from Iraq is curiously omitted. 


* * * * * 


Brigadier-General P. R. C. Groves’ little book, Our Future in the Air,* 
contains a short survey of British commercial and military aviation in 
particular relation to foreign development, with an alarmist plea for 
immediate expansion. He argues that the rapid execution of the 
Government plans to achieve parity with the strongest air-Power within 
striking distance is essential either to an isolationist policy or to effec- 
tive collaboration in the collective system. The Royal Navy is largely 
blamed for retarding the growth of the Royal Air Force in the past. 
General Groves deplores the size and condition of our commercial air 
transport and urges its development upon the foundation, as in other 
States, of large subsidies through which it will become most quickly 
self-supporting and able to provide an adequate contribution to air 
defence. This book is a valuable publication, if only because it renews 
attention upon the rapid expansion of civil and military aviation in 
foreign countries and the comparative weakness of our own. 


* * * * * 


A new volume of the Lonsdale Library is devoted to Motor Cruising,t 
which has gained rapidly in popularity during recent years. Like its 
predecessors, this volume is designed as a comprehensive text book, 
containing a mine of information on all branches of the subject and 
should prove an invaluable companion both to the expert yachtsman 
and the mere “‘ sea-motorist.”” The Editors, Mr. K. M. Miller and Mr. 
John Irving, have selected a number of expert contributors who 
include Messrs. W. McC. Meek, G. H. Wainman and T. C. Letcher on 
yacht construction, and Messrs. J. R. Barnett and W. O. Horsnaill on 
engine matters, also dealt with by Mr. Miller. More than half the 
volume is contributed by Mr, Irving, who writes upon the all-important 
problems of navigation and kindred topics. The work is completed by 
more than 500 plates and diagrams and a useful glossary of sea terms.¢ 
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